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THE WEEK. 


WE publish this week an important and authorita- 
tive expression of the spirit in which Liberal England is 
watching the Russian Revolution from the pen of its 
most distinguished representative. We could not havea 
better ambassador, because Mr. Meredith’s supremacy in 
literature is initself one ofthetriumphs of that Liberalism 
which cherishes the traditions and the cares that unite 
nations, and prizes the memory of the revolution 
that “first shook the dead from living man.” His 
message will help to convince the Russian people that 
we watch the fortunes of Russian freedom with 
anxious hope. 





THE programme for our fleet’s Baltic cruise has 
now been announced. It will spend over three weeks 
in Russian waters from August 2, when it will call at 
Libau, onward. This carries our visit to nearly the 
end of August, when, unless the Tsar has moved faster 
than is his wont, things inside Russia will be painfully 
approaching their most critical and dangerous stage. 
It is thus most important to take every means 
to prevent our action from beiag misunderstood 
The suggestion that as many members as possible 
of the British Parliament should join in a message 
of sympathy and fraternity to the Duma is one, 
we believe, which will have a most serious value if 
adequately realised ; although the number of signatures 
—three hundred and twenty—to the telegram sent from 
the House of Commons last Wednesday is hardly so 
imposing as one could expect. We hope, too, that the 
invitations extended by, and accepted by, the officers 
of the British fleet will really be such as make our 
recognition of the Russian Parliament obvious. 


DREYFUS is acquitted and is soon to be a majer in 
the French army. Picquart is to bea brigadier general 
and M.M. Triareuxand Scheurer-Kestner, the Senators 
who championed Dreyfus’ cause, are to have busts 
erected to their memory in the galleries of the Senate. 
This is the tranquil and dramatic end of the ‘‘ affaire ” 
which brought France toa state of civil war seven years 
ago. The history of this strange event ought to forbid 
any party that resists persecution to despair, and the 
quiet and dignified manner in which French justice has 
retrieved itself redounds to the credit not only of the 
brave men who defended Dreyfus but to the nation 
that has rehabilitated him and them. We shall 
probably never know the full history of this scandal, or 
the number of the guilty. Dreyfus was the victim, in 
the first case, of private malice; secondly, of the false 
pride which prevented men who had made a mistake 
from weighing evidence that might convict them of error; 
and thirdly of political passions. As soon as a ques- 
tion involving difficult details of evidence became a 
political excitement reason and justice disappeared. 
Dreyfus became the centre of opposing causes. Both 
sides of the controversy recruited men whose purposes 
were those of party, and the bitterness and fury 
of the majority were aggravated by the reck- 
less and spiteful manner in which the chief 
Francophobe papers of other countries, and particu- 





larly our own, abused France and everything French. 
The Frenchmen who made Dreyfus’s guilt their 
battlecry were just as incapable of putting justice 
before party as the Englishmen who tried to compass 
Parnell’s ruin. All the same symptoms were exhibited 
—the French clericals clinging to their victory, the 
English Unionists treating the man who had eluded 
them with an ungenerous vindictiveness. Fortunately 
for both countries, that temper runs its course. 
The calm which has followed the Dreyfus storm is 
something more than one of the reactions of nature. 
It marks one of the genuine triumphs of justice, which 
is largely due to the alarm and horror with which a 
nation that is not afraid of admitting its errors has 
recoiled from the dangers to which that storm opened 
its eyes. 


On July 1o the sixth Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire opened a four days’ session 
under the chairmanship of Lord Elgin. Last year 
the Congress was held in Paris. The Congress at 
once started a discussion upon Colonial Preference. 
The delegates from Montreal and Toronto had been 
instructed to introduce a resolution to the effect that 
the mother country and each of the colonies should 
make reciprocated grants of preferential treatment. 
There has been a good deal of bad feeling 
between different colonies over their respective tariffs. 
Between Newfoundland and Canada a tariff war was 
threatened in the nineties ; Tasmania has resented the 
tariffs of the other Australian colonies. Such quarrels 
and difficulties will not cease simply because the mother 
country pursues a similar policy. In the speeches of 
the delegates from Montreal and Toronto the emotional 
contradiction, so to speak, which underlies the prefe- 
rential position was clear enough. Each group of 
manufacturers stand for their own prosperity and urge 
the adoption of a policy which they conceive will be to 
their own advantage on the ground that something 
must be done to increase the sense of the community 
of interest within the Empire. But the policy sug- 
gested is just the one calculated to keep continually 
before the eyes of different business men in different 
parts of the Empire the essential divergence of their 
interests. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has reached the visionary age of 
seventy. Birmingham has done the honours of his 
birthday well. On an occasion like this we can afford 
to lay aside controversy and congratulate him on his 
vigour, his courage, and his health. The speeches he 
made to his friends are full of confidence in the ultimate 
success of his ideas, but they contained nothing 
new which need make those who differ from 
him profoundly less confident that he will fail. 
On the defence of his own consistency Mr. 
Chamberlain was not impressive. He _ cannot 
explain away the fact that “he was a Home 
Ruler before Mr. Gladstone” or that he has made 
during his life a good many speeches upon the Empire 
in the key of the Manchester school. His attitude, too, 
towards such institutions as the House of Lords is very 
different from what it was. But whatever he was, 
there is no doubt what he is ; and that is a merit ina 
politician which friends and foes can appreciate. We 
have a good enough case against him without refuting 
him out of his own mouth, when that method of con- 
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troversy loses piquancy through being so easy and so 
common. 





A conTRoversy has been raised in the Conservative 
and Imperialist Press during the last few days about 
the navy. An impression is gaining ground that the 
Government intends to deal firmly with naval as well 
as with military extravagance, and that it will seize 
the most favourable moment for a contraction of the 
programme of construction. The journalists we refer 
to know very well that economy at the Admiralty and 
the War Office is the prelude to a popular Budget, and 
that without such economy this Government (having 
failed to carry out its pledges either as regards 
the remission of taxation or the fulfilment of 
a genuine programme of social reform and produc- 
tive expenditure) will be quickly discredited and will 
fall a prey to popular discontent. Party spirit, therefore, 
reinforces the instincts of Jingoism. There is nothing 
to be feared in all this. The Government will have the 
great mass of the taxpayers and the people behind 
them. The case for retrenchment in the navy 
is just as strong as the case for retrenchment 
in the army. The country is at present weak 
in its finance. If we wish to strengthen our 
resources for peace we must strengthen our finan- 
cial position by reducing the taxes and restoring 
the credit of the nation. What could be a worse 
preparation for a great war than cheap Consols and 
high taxes ? 





WE have happily the power of building ships more 
rapidly than any other country, and this fact (pointed 
out in the Cawdor memorandum) really crowns the 
argument for immediate and substantial retrenchment. 
Our naval superiority at this moment is greater than 
ever before. For two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century we were content to have a navy one- 
third larger than that of France, and yet people slept 
comfortably in their beds. At the present moment our 
navy is more than three times stronger than that of 
either France or Germany, and the combination of 
either with Russia, since the destruction of the Russian 
navy no longer presents ground for apprehension. 
There is, in brief, no reason whatever why Vote 8 for 
construction should be larger now than it was in 
1897-8. In fact, it stands in the provisional estimate 
submitted by Mr. Robertson (and new about to be 
revised) at a sum of 53 millions sterling higher than the 
same vote in 1897-8! We sincerely hope that the 
Government will show their confidence in themselves 
and in the gallant admirals, officers, and crews of the 
fleet. In that case they will decide that with an effi- 
cient administration and good management a sum of 
five millions at least can be saved in the next two 
years by reducing the insane scale of expenditure which 
was instituted during the frenzy of the Boer War. 


THERE have been two debates this week on the 
subject of the Army; one in the Lords and the 
other in the Commors. The debate in the House of 
Commons was important for those who wish to know 
the Government's intentions; that in the Lords for 
those who wish to know the ideas that animate the 
party of conscription. Lord Roberts, it is true, 
did not use the word conscription, but he 
wants to have compulsory training, and, as 
Lord Portsmouth argued, compulsion is not likely to 
stop short at training. Lord Milner went further, and 
boldly argued that conscription would be a useful 
social reform and not merely a great military advan- 
tage. Lord Portsmouth in his very vigorous speech 
described the kind of life the German lives, watched 
and shadowed by the police from the cradle, and 
asked whether we could picture the British citizen 





enjoying or standing it. Even Lord Milner admitted 
that espionage was carried to lengths which 
would be intolerable in this country, but the 
main part of his speech was a glorification of German 
institutions and a plea for their imitation here. In 
this sense his speech was more interesting for the 
light it threw on Lord Milner than for the light it 
threw on the question he was discussing. We have 
always argued that his South African policy was an 
attempt to Germanise our colonial government. He 
was sent out to administer a Liberal colonial system, 
and his career was one sustained attempt to transform it 
into a bureaucratic German system. The old-fashioned 
British governor had not half Lord Milner’s energy, but 
he had enough of the spirit of British administration to 
make a very tolerable governor. When Lord Milner 
went out to South Africa everybody admired his talent 
and vigour, but what most people forgot was that we 
were putting new German wine into old British bottles, 
and that, therefore, the stronger and more sparkling 
the German wine the worse would it be for the British 
bottles. Lord Milner now wants to Germanise our 
society at home as he tried to Germanise our colonies 
abroad. All we can say is that conscription could not 
find a champion less plausible to his dis‘Ilusioned 
generation or examples less inviting to the British 
temperament. eee 

Lorp MILNER argues that other countries have not 
given up conscription and that they find it works 
well in their industrial life. Who finds that? The 
speaker ignores, as we should expect him to ignore, 
the largest single party in Germany, the Social Demo- 
crats. As for France, the terms of service have just 
been reduced to two years in the hope of reducing the 
economic damage that conscription, by universal 
admission, inflicts on the nation. If a nation 
has to defend itself by conscription, there is no 
more to be said. But for England, defended 
by the sea and with military problems for 
which conscription does not provide the answer, 
voluntarily to tie herself up in an entanglement like 
this would be sheer madness. Lord Milner’s ignorance 
of the practical features of the situation explains how 
he came to misread so completely the less simple 
problems presented to him elsewhere. We have never 
denied that you can find arguments for conscription 
and that the idea of a national army is more attractive 
than that of a professional army. But we deny that 
such advantages as conscription offers would be 
obtained under our social system, and we certainly 
deny that a nation which is in its senses can afford 
to disregard the overwhelming evils that conscription 
would inflict on us. 





Lorp RoserTs wants something less than conscrip- 
tion. He wants universal compulsory military train- 
ing. Lord Portsmouth made two excellent comments 
on his speech. First of all, the provision of universal 
military training would cost about a million and a half 
ayear. Secondly, there is no example of the military 
emergency which would demand the use of these 
trained men between the Crimea and the Boer war. 
What would have been the military value at the time 
of the outbreak of the Boer war of possessing a 
greater number of men who had had three 
months’ training at some time of their lives? 
There is, we think, a great tendency to exag- 
gerate the value of a smattering of training. That 
smattering has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. If the militia and the volunteers are 
unable to meet trained troops, what exactly is the 
value of a man who learned to shoot at some pre- 
paratory school? We do not say that he is valueless, 
but we doubt whether the value he can give is equiva- 
lent to the harm he does if he popularises the idea that 
we can dispense with training. The man who thinks he 
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will necessarily distinguish himself in the Khyber Pass 
because he distinguished himself at the butts of 
the Little Carshalton Preparatory School is a 
public danger. Our difficulty is not that we have too 
few men under arms, but that the men we have under 
arms are not adequately trained. That is the real 
problem, and we think that Lord Roberts, who has 
frankly confessed that he is to blame for one of the 
experiments that have confused and disarranged the 
whole problem of enlistment, is doing the nation a very 
doubtful service in diverting it from its real necessi- 
ties. We cannot forget that Lord Roberts changes 
his mind, and it is possible he may yet find that this 
elaborate plan which he is pressing with such perse- 
verance on the nation is all a mistake. What we have 
to do is to see how we can provide a small regular 
army that is efficient and a large volunteer force that 
is competent to defend these islands. 





Tue Government has made ‘great progress with 
the Education Bill this week. It has now escaped 
from what Mr. Birrell calls ‘‘the burning Marl” of 
Part I. Before leaving this part of the bill Mr. Birrell 
had a brush with some of his supporters on Clause 10. 
The clause provides for the temporary use of volun- 
tary schools during the negotiations between the local 
authority and the owners of the buildings. The 
Opposition complained that the bill did not give 
long enough time for these negotiations. Mr. Birrell 
consented to change the time limit from 1909 to 1910. 
He also agreed to insert words requiring the local 
authority to see that when vacancies occurred the 
appointments should be consistent with the terms of 
the trust and the teachers chosen would be qualified 
to give the special religious instruction. Some Liberal 
members criticised this arrangement, and fifty-one of 
them went into the lobby against it. Mr. Birrell, as 
we think, was quite successful in showing that he 
was not conceding but rather confirming the prin- 
ciples on which the bill has been drafted. 


THE most interesting discussion of the week was 
on Clause 26. This clause provided that if the council 
of any urban or rural district or any parish were to 
require a County Council to delegate to it powers for 
the management of elementary schools other than 
powers relating to the engagement, dismissal, and 
salaries of teachers the demand might be acceded to. 
There was a long discussion initiated by Mr. George 
White, who moved an amendment to make it compulsory 
on the local authorities to delegate some of their 
functions. Dr. Macnamara made an important speech, 
in which he argued that under the Act of 1902 in places 
like the West Riding of Yorkshire, Glamorganshire, 
Hampshire, and Lancashire, the control of education 
has become hopelessly bureaucratised, and local 
interests had been killed. Mr. Atkins urged 
that each County Council should draw up 
some scheme of delegation. In the discussion 
that followed every speaker agreed in some 
degree with the argument that further devolution was 
necessary, and Mr. Birrell said that he would introduce 
a clause to be substituted for Clause 26. In his speech, 
which was warmly welcomed by Mr. Shackleton, Mr. 
Birrell made it clear that the Government would make 
some proposal to enable women to play a larger part 
in local administration. 


In a leading article last week we referred to the 
failure to enforce the law in the towns and cities of the 
prohibition State of Maine. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell have just published a supplement to 
Chapter III. of their well-known book, Zhe Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform, continuing the 
history of Portland, the chief town in Maine, from 





1900 up to June of the present year. It will be remem- 
bered that the administration of the Prohibition Law 
was entrusted to the popularly-elected sheriffs who, 
yielding to the pressure of public opinion, syste- 
matically evaded it, “ regulating” and even taxing the 
trafficby means of a periodic system offines. Forthe years 
1901-1902 a Prohibition Sheriff was elected in the person 
of the Rev. S. F. Pearson, who inaugurated a régime 
of rigid suppression of the saloons. Unfortunately 
his health was not sufficient for the strain and he died 
before the end of his term of office. So unpopular had 
the enforcement of the law been that at the next elec- 
tion the Prohibitionist candidate was defeated in a 
triangular contest by a majority of 2,000 votes. 
Sheriff Pennell, his successor, returned to the irregular 
system of ‘ regulating ” the traffic, and was re-elected 
for 1905-6 with a majority of 4,500 over the Prohibi- 
tionist. In March, 1905, a new Act of the State 
Legislature came into operation which surperseded 
those sheriffs who refused to enforce the law. 
Under this threat Sheriff Pennell declared that his dis- 
cretion was destroyed, and immediately commenced to 
suppress the saloons with stern impartiality. For the 
past sixteen months Prohibition has been a legal reality 
in Portland. Meantime the illicit traffic has enormously 
increased, and the number of arrests for drunkenness 
is proportionately three times as high as that of Liver- 
pool. Sheriff Pennell believes that the revulsion will be 
so great that the Prohibition Law itself will be doomed. 
The Prohibition States of Vermont and New Hampshire 
have already abandoned Prohibition in favour of high 
licence with local option. 


Tue Lord Chancellor made an excelleut speech 
on Wednesday at the National Liberal Club. He said 
that it was important to be generous to the man on 
the spot, but they must not allow a Pro-Consul to 
shape the policy of the country. It was said of the 
Seven Years’ war that a shot fired in the backwoods 
of Virginia set all Europe ina blaze. A rash or hasty 
thing done in any corner of the British Empire might 
bring about aconflagration. All social questions at 
home depended on their foreign or colonial policy. 
There were hopeful signs for the future. The colonies 
were more and more dependent upon themselves, and 
there were increased signs of international co-opera- 
tion. The spirit which had solved the difficulties at 
Algeciras could not have been looked for twenty years 
ago. 





In a letter published in the Zimes of last Tuesday 
Count Louis Cavens makes an appeal to the English 
public to rescue the farm of Mont St. Jean on the field 
of Waterloo, which, he says, has just been bought for 
70,000 fr. and is to be pulled down to make room for 
another building. According to the Brussels corre- 
spondent of the Zzmes, however, the sale of the farm 
is only impending and the Hotel du Musée, close to 
Lion monument on the battlefield, together with the 
museum itself and all the relics contained in it, is 
also for sale. The correspondent adds that the local 
authorities propose to drive a roadway through the 
middle of the battlefield with building allotments on 
either side. If this is done the field will certainly be 
changed past recognition, but it is difficult to see how 
itcan be prevented. There are many battlefields in 
Belgium, some of them, like Waterloo, the scene of 
battles in which the Belgians themselves were but 
faintly concerned, even if they took part in them ; and 
we cannot expect them to be kept vacant out of con- 
sideration for those nations who chose to make 
Belgium the cockpit of Europe. It would, however, 
certainly bea pity if the farm of Mont St. Jean, the 
head-quarters of Wellington, were destroyed ; and it is 
to be hoped that something may be done to save it 
from destruction. 
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MR. HALDANE AND THE ARMY. 


\ R. HALDANE spent three hours on Thursday 
in explaining his army policy. He would have 
been still more successful if he had taken an hour less, 
for a good part of his speech was wasted on criticisms 
of his predecessors which it was unnecessary to labour 
any longer and on assurances of the success of his pro- 
posals, which time will justify better than any Minister. 
If his speech is taken as a survey of the general situa- 
tion its proportions are unjust. But the reason for the 
detailed scrutiny which Mr. Haldane applied to 
the regular army and the very vague and 
general outline in which he sketched his _ pro- 
posals for the auxiliary forces is not to be 
sought only in the length of what he called, after 
speaking two hours, his preliminary observations. The 
arrangements for the regular army are precise and 
mature, those for the auxilary forces are still appa- 
rently under consideration. For this we must confess 
we are grateful, because we hope that the schemes 
which Mr. Haldane described for feudalising the volun- 
teers will receive very full and thorough criticism 
before a beginning is made in any such experiments. 
Mr. Haldane, we think, was justified in boasting 
that he could reduce the cost of the army and add 
to its quality. This he has done by a rigorous 
examination of our present organisation with a 
view to discovering what parts of it are useless 
and what parts of it are not employed as 
usefully and economically as they might be. The great 
paradox of our military system has been that our peace 
strength has been so much greater than our war 
strength. Mr. Haldane has reduced our peace strength 
and increased our war strength. The great principle 
upon which all great army reforms proceeds is that 
every useless man in the army must not merely be 
eliminated in measuring its strength, but that he re- 
presents a force which actually subtracts something 
from the strength of the army. At this moment Mr. 
Haldane calculates that if we take the forces available 
in the United Kingdom at present, regulars, reservists, 
yeomanry, and militia, we find that the force is 
330,000 in personnel, but under the existing or- 
ganisation we could only mobilise 100,000 men. 
He proposes, while reducing the size of the regular 
army by 20,000 men, to give us a force that could be 
mobilised of 150,000 men. This force he proposes to 
organise in six large divisions, thus developing more 
thoroughly those proposals of Sir George Clarke and his 
colleagues to which Mr. Arnold-Forster gave a tentative 
application. These divisions correspond with those of 
India, not with those of Germany, and they represent 
the most modern scientific theory and method of train- 
ing troops applied to our circumstances. Mr. Haldane 
also proposes to revert to the old terms of enlistment for 
the line, seven years with the colours and five with 
the reserves, and he is engaged, or, rather, Sir 
Edward Ward’s Committee is engaged, in devising 
means for making it easier for soldiers to 
find employment on leaving the army. All this 
part of Mr. Haldane’s policy is a reaction from 
the superstition that the army is a machine which can 
absorb any amount of indifferent material and that 
what we want is a great miscellaneous mob of recruits 
and a reversion to the true theory that it is our business 
to have an army that we can use, to recruit no men 





we cannot make into soldiers, to take every care in 
their training, and to remember at every turn that 
quantity is the enemy of quality. 

Mr. Haldane’s first principle is to get rid of use- 
less material; his second principle is to find the best 
and most economical means for employing material for 
which he hasa use. His greatest success in this part 
of the task is his treatment of the artillery. We have 
at this moment ninety-three batteries of field artillery. 
The late Government introduced quick-firing guns 
which required much longer ammunition columns ; 
provision was not made for this necessity, and the 
result is that out of our ninety-three batteries we can 
only mobilise forty-two. Fortunately, the abandon- 
ment of a number of guns, due to the adoption of new 
theories of coast defence, has set free some 14,000 
garrison militiamen and 2,000 regulars. Mr. Haldane 
therefore proposes to use the men thus released for 
supplying his ammunition columns. As six batteries 
are coming back from South Africa, he has ninety-nine 
instead of ninety-three batteries. He proposes to keep 
these batteries, to organise eighty-one of them on a 
four-gun basis and eighteen on a two-gun basis. Of 
these, sixty-three will be the natural complement for 
his six large divisions ; the other thirty-six will be used 
for training 20,000 militia artillerymen. The present 
militia artillery will disappear. By these arrangements 
Mr. Haldane argues that he increases the number 
of batteries that he can mobilise to sixty- 
three, puts thirty-six more in the reserve, and 
reduces the expenditure by £300,000 per year. In this 
organisation he is using militiamen for certain functions 
in the regular artillery. This idea, borrowed from 
Sir John Fisher’s nucleus crews, he carried out else- 
where ; he distinguishes between certain functions for 
which full and rigorous training is necessary, whereas 
others can very well be discharged by men who have 
had only the limited training which the militia now 
gives. These functions are connected with transport, 
army service. By reorganising the work of the army 
on this principle he makes up his expeditionary 
force, which he puts at about 150,000 men, out of 
50,000 regulars, 70,000 reservists, and 30,000 men 
who are trained on a militia basis. 

The distribution of the reduction is interesting and 
important. South Africa is to have ten full battalions 
instead of thirteen weak ones, Malta loses two batta- 
lions, Ceylon and Gibraltar one each. At present we 
have fifty-two battalions in India, thirty-two in the 
colonies, and seventy-two at home. In future we 
shall have fifty-two in India, twenty-five in the 
colonies, and seventy-one at home. The size of the 
army in India is not affected, which means that if 
there is any large change of policy in Russia there 
may be a very large reduction in the army there. Mr. 
Haldane has done a brave thing in choosing two batta- 
lions of the Guards in making his arrangements for 
reduction. The eight battalions that are to go are the 
3rd Scotch Guards, 3rd Coldstreams, 3rd and 4th 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 3rd and 4th Royal Warwicks, 
3rd and 4th Lancashire Fusiliers, 3rd and 4th Man- 
chester Regiment, and the Irish Guards battalion to be 
reduced from 920 to 820. Mr. Haldane has acted 
bravely and wisely, because in any reorganisation of 
the army it is impossible to find ary use for the 
battalions that were added to the Guards during the 
last eight years. 
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Mr. Haldane’s intentions with regard to the 
auxiliary forces were less clear. His treatment of 
the militia proceeds, we think, on the right principle. 
He proposes to give it a definite function ; it is to be 
made liable for foreign service, but it is to supplement 
the army as far as possible in its own units. It is, in 
fact, to become a first line support to the regular army. 
At present the army and the militia act and react 
on each other to their mutual injury. The new 
scheme defines their relations, distinguishing 
the function of the militia from that of the 
regular army on the one side to that of the volun- 
teers on the other. But if Mr. Haldane is right 
in his ideas for the militia, we doubt very much whether 
he is not wrong in his ideas for the volunteers. We 
think Sir Charles Dilke made a very pertinent criti- 
cism in his argument that it would be impossible to 
mix up the administration of volunteers with local 
government without doing damage to both. We have 
grave suspicions, too, about Mr. Haldane’s ideas of 
finding work for the county gentleman. _It shou'd be 
a Liberal Minister’s ambition to democratise the army 
rather than to feudalise the volunteers. 

The Duke of Norfolk’s Commission proposed that 
the Volunteers and Auxiliary forces should have a 
special representative at the War Office. They have 
suffered in the past from unsympathetic treatment by 
officials who were doubtful of their value. The 
reorganisation of the Volunteers is necessary, and it is 
most important to secure intelligent and cordial treat- 
ment for them. We think Mr. Haldane is quite right 
to define the functions of the Volunteers and that the 
duties which he assigns to them are the duties 
which they can and ought to perform. But we 
should prefer to see their reorganisation taken in 
hand on the principles advocated by Sir Alfred Turner 
rather than on those which Mr. Haldane outlines. 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme of associations, led by the lords- 
lieutenant, implies a faith in the military skill of those 
stately personages which is rather to be looked for ina 
Grand Lodge of the Primrose League than in a demo- 
cratic House of Commons. We wonder if the bishops are 
to be among the nominated members. 





THE SUSPENSE IN RUSSIA. 


N Russia there is still a pause; the Goremykin 
Cabinet remains and the Tsar has no plan for 
settling the crisis, which grows every day more acute, 
It is difficult for outsiders to interpret this delay— 
whether it is still a time of ripening, in which the best 
reform forces gain an additional momentum needed to 
carry them to victory, or whether it is the last fatal 
shutting-down of the safety-valve. But it seems to 
complete the downfall of the present bureaucracy in a 
way which the Tsar can scarcely be supposed to intend, 
Some weeks ago a bureaucratic Ministry under a more 
or less conciliatory official like M. Yermolov appeared 
a possible way out. It no longer seems so, not even 
to General Trepov himself, who, in the manifesto- 
interview which he gave at the end of last week, 
declared that ‘‘any change of Ministry outside the 
Duma members would be in vain.” Sooner or later a 
Ministry of Constitutional Democrats must come. The 
unabated flood of disorders cannot otherwise be 
stemmed. Every day adds to the effect which revolu- 
tionary propaganda is producing on all classes—an 





effect whose extent General Trepov did not attempt to 
minimise excepting in the case of the army. It is true 
that he caricatured its nature. He spoke of the revo- 
lution as a maelstrom, into which the people were 
hurried blindly by a wanton and quite unnecessary 
passion for political change; it was all the work of 
the Jews, whose sufferings were artfully self-provoked 
and whose crimes drove officials to a state of despera- 
tion. This explanation of the facts is, of course, 
purely official, but the facts remain. In every 
quarter of the empire life and property are con- 
stantly insecure. Arbitrary arrest and police-planned 
massacre on the one side are met by terrorist 
murders and great strikes on the other. Bielystok is 
reported to be empty of two-thirds of its population, 
panic-stricken after the massacres; while in Warsaw, 
on the other hand, the police have been so cowed by 
terrorists (two hundred and fifty have been assassinated 
in seven months) that they refuse to go on their beats 
and have to be replaced by patrols of soldiers. There 
is no cessation in the chronic discontent among town 
workmen, nor in the newer spreading of revolution 
among the peasants. A casual report one day last week 
mentions twenty thousand strikers in Moscow alone. 
Catastrophic possibilities of the peasant conversion are 
incalculable, seeing the lengths to which Russian 
peasants will pursue dreams, seeing the vivid and sub- 
stantial dream with which the Duma’s Land Bill tempts 
them, and seeing, moreover, how on their loyalty 
ultimately hangs the loyalty of the army recruited from 
them. A peasant revolt all over Russia this autumn, 
coupled with a general strike in the towns and on the 
railways, seems inevitable unless further attempts are 
made to pacify the people. 

A Cabinet of Constitutional Democrats responsible 
to the Duma is, therefore, soon probable. But the 
Tsar, the Court party, and the police organisation, of 
which General Trepov is the head, and on which the 
Court party relies, will not abdicate any further than 
they are absolutely compelled the real control over 
Russian administration. Already, with only a bureau- 
cratic Cabinet, great care has been taken to exempt 
from the Cabinet’s control the departments that matter 
most. The police organisation takes its orders from 
General Trepov and not from the Minister of the 
Interior. The Ministry of the Imperial Court is outside 
the Cabinet, and enables a sort of irresponsible Star 
Chamber to be in constant operation. The War 
Minister is also outside, and subject to the Tsar alone, 
so that the Cabinet has no more control over the dis- 
position and employment of the military forces than 
it has over the police. And, lastly, there is the 
Finance Committee, also standing outside, though 
it has important powers, especially with regard to 
negotiating loans. All these powers have been 
withdrawn from the Cabinet in advance, so 
that a Cabinet chosen from the Duma shall not wield 
them. Consequently the next question for the Con- 
stitutional Democrats is on what terms they will take 
office. To step into the Goremykin Cabinet’s shoes 
would be courting ignominious failure. To refuse to 
do so might doom the last hope of constitutional 
reform and unchain civil war. On the whole the first 
seems a worse danger than the second, for it would 
bring the second in its train. If the Constitutional 
Democrats accept the shadow without the substance 
of control they will stultify themselves and be forced 
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aside, and the ensuing violent struggle will be one over 
which they exert no influence. 

Between the policy of constitutional concession as 
understood by General Trepov, and the same policy as 
demanded by the exigences of the situation there is, 
therefore, a great gulf fixed—the gulf between a sham 
and a reality. There is, of course, a third alterna- 
tive, which is to dissolve the Duma and revert 
to the frank tyranny of a Plehve or a Durnovo. 
But that would be to ignore the profound though rapid 
changes effected in the temper of the Russian people 
during the past few months. If the Duma were dis- 
solved, the revolution would boil over. There is yet a 
fourth alternative, to keep the Duma and keep the 
Ministry independent of it, as now. The arguments 
which will prevent this from being long practicable are 
chiefly financial ; order cannot be restored, and unless 
it is, money cannot be obtained to carry on the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is the policy which is in prac- 
tice at present, and it has dictated to the Constitutional 
Democrats a certain attitude calculated to unite the 
whole Duma against rival forces outside. This attitude 
is one of special insistence on two demands—a com- 
plete amnesty for political offences and the admission 
of the principle of expropriation for dealing with the 
agrarian question. The first demand is vital for the 
revolutionaries and Socialists, and the second is vital 
for the peasants; but both are, in their full applica- 
tion to the circumstances, very far-reaching demands, 
and the Goremykin Cabinet, followed by General 
Trepov, has declared it quite out of the question to 
admit either. Here, then, is a crucial instance in which 
the advanced parties will be able to test the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, and to decide how far they can be 
relied on to stand their ground, or whether having 
taken it up under one obvious tactical inducement they 
are inclined to abandon it under another. 





THE GRANTHAM DEBATE. 


HE debate on the Grantham resolution on Friday 


in last week was, we think, an unqualified | 


success. The position was extremely delicate, for 
nothing was less to be desired than the impression 
that a party majority in the House of Commons wanted 
to censure a judge whose decisions had displeased it. 
As Mr. Justice Grantham had left a Tory member in 
possession at Yarmouth and unseated a Liberal 
member in Bodmin, there was a special danger of 
seeming to reprimand him from other motives than 
those of a strict passion for justice and integrity 
in elections. Fortunately nobody can read any 
partisan resentment into Friday’s debate. This 
was made clear by the leader of Mr. Justice Gran- 
tham’s own party, and Mr. Balfour’s speech alone was 
enough to acquit the House of Commons of improper 
motives. It would be a very unfortunate thing if 
discussions of votes of censure on judges for their 
conduct of election trials were to become frequent, 
but nobody, we think, can read the debate of last 
week or the comments of the papers on the following 
day without seeing that in this case the debate was 
inevitable and that it was so conducted as to give 
no colour at all to the suspicion that a political 
majority was anxious to punish a judge because he 
belonged to the minority. The Attorney-General and the 





Prime Minister gave, we think, sufficient reasons for 
refusing to push this motion to a division. The 
corollary of such a division if the motion had been 
accepted would have been an address from both 
Houses of Parliament to the Crown asking for 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s removal from the Bench. 
Nobody wanted this consummation, and nobody be- 
lieved that Mr. Justice Grantham deserved so terrible a 
penalty. As it was the debate served its purpose, and 
there can be no doubt of the steps which Mr. Justice 
Grantham will think it necessary to take. 

The relation of Parliament to the judges with 
respect to the trial of election petitions is governed by 
the Act of 1868. Until that year election petitions 
were tried in the House itself. Down to 1770 the fate 
of a petition was decided by a vote of the whole House. 
Grenville’s Act changed the venue to aSelect Committee, 
but it was found impossible to secure the impartial 
consideration of petitions by committees of mem- 
bers of Parliament. The French Chamber still 
keeps the trial of petitions in its own hands. 
Disputed returns are submitted to a sub-committee, 
and the reporter of that sub-committee fights it out with 
the deputy concerned on the floor of the Chamber. 
The Chamber may either sanction or annul the election, 
or it may order a local investigation. The House of 
Commons decided in 1868 to surrender its control and 
to ask the judges to undertake the trial of these diffi- 
cult cases. Itis obvious, therefore, that the House of 
Commons is in a very delicate position and that it 
ought to be most scrupulous to avoid any unnecessary 
interference in a discharge of the judges of this duty. 
Mr. Justice Grantham suggested some time ago 
that Mr. Swift MacNeill’s motion was due to mere 
party resentment, which was carried to such lengths 
that it did not scruple to try to overawe the adminis- 
tration of justice. We should have preferred that the 
motion itself should have come from a member of Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s own party. But Mr. Justice 
Grantham himself cannot read the proceedings in the 
House without seeing that he is alone in thinking that 
it is necessary to look for any such explanations as he 
suggested of the dissatisfaction with which the House 
of Commons regards his conduct asa judge of election 
petitions. 

It is important to remember why the House of 
Commons transferred these duties to the judges in 
1868. It was supposed that judges were more likely 
than members of the House of Commons to be stern 
and impartial in their efforts to extinguish corruption. 
If, therefore, a judge so administers the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act as to defeat the intentions of Parliament, it is 
obviously impossible for the House of Commons to 
disregard his conduct. Nobody seriously pretends that 
the spirit in which Mr. Justice Grantham has tried 
cases is likely to bring home to those constituencies 
where corruption is a tradition a sense of the import- 
ance of the integrity of public life. 

For example, Mr. Justice Grantham, in extenuating 
the conduct of the Yarmouth Conservatives in holding 
a number of ward meetings at which free drinks were 
provided, used language which would certainly be 
understood in a great many English towns as condon- 
ing, and even licensing, certain of the most familiar 
methods of corrupt pressure. ‘‘ With regard to the 
ward meetings, no doubt some people did not like to 
sit dry and have to be induced to listen to dry speeches, 
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but they could not be got’to come in any other way. 
It was merely a friendly free-and-easy. There was no 
harm in these meetings, as to which the petitioner had 
absolutely to prove any corrupt intent.” This is only 
one example of the levity with which Mr. Justice 
Grantham has treated the intentions of Parliament. 
There are still a large number of English boroughs in 
which corruption in one form or another is a recognised 
practice. It is a venerable tradition, and inhabitants 
of both parties in these towns cannot understand what 
there is to shock or surprise the House of Commons in 
the persistency and success with which its Acts and 
its threats are evaded and defied. If judges are to 
make speeches like those of Mr. Justice Grantham’s we 
must despair of ever raising the tone of electioneering 
morality. 

A great deal has been made, not unnaturally, of 
the difference between the decisions of Yarmouth and 
Bodmin. It is very difficult for a layman to understand 
why the Bodmin seat had to be forfeited because Lord 
Clifden gave a garden party in September and yet 
Mr. Fell kept his seat, although he had given 
a party in the Town Hall in October. The 
Attorney-General, in his speech last week, showed that 
a judge might intelligibly distinguish between the two 
cases, on the ground that the Conservatives of Yar- 
mouth did not know that the election was imminent, 
whereas the Liberals of Bodmin admitted that they 
expected an election. The court had in each case to 
decide not whether there had been treating but 
whether the treating was corrupt. The Attorney- 
General made it pretty clear that he would not have 
drawn the inference which Mr. Justice Grantham 
drew, but he also showed that the two decisions were 
not, as they seemed at first sight, irreconcilable. We do 
not think that the case against Mr. Justice Grantham 
depends upon the supposition that he unseated one 
member and left the other in possession because one 
member belonged to his own party and the other one 
to the opposite party. The reason for regarding him 
as unfitted to try election petitions is that he so 
administers the Act of Parliament as to defeat the 
spirit and intentions of Acts that were meant to purify 
public life. We have before us, as Mr. Buxton has 
shown ina series of articles in this paper, a very great 
task if we are ever to make election to the House of 
Commons the free and fair choice of consti- 
tuencies. We shall need for that task not 
merely Acts of Parliament but a responsible and 
determined spirit among Liberal candidates. For 
this reason we are very sorry to see that the 
Liberal candidate at Bodmin, unless he is misreported, 
has begun his campaign by blaming the decision of the 
judges and by appealing to the resentment which that 
decision had caused. This is neither fair electioneering 
nor true Liberalism. But we also need judges who 
are themselves in earnest and who think that the con- 
duct of election petitions is a responsible duty and not 
the occasion for airing ill-timed and indifferent wit 
and who remember that it is not likely that a small 
town will think it necessary to have a higher standard 
than the standard which is set to it by a judge of the 
High Court. The House of Commons has done a 
public service in making clear its conviction that the 
Corrupt Practices Acts are so much waste paper as 
long as they are administered by judges like Mr. 
Justice Grantham, 





EUGENICS AND CIVICS.* 


() NE need not be a full-fledged “ pragmatist ” 
to hold that such a science as Sociology 
must in the selection and evaluation of its main 
problems be dominated by conscious considerations 
of human utility. Now that the Sociological 
Society has done most of its preliminary “beat- 
ing of the boundaries,” it is coming to close grips with 
concrete pieces of work imposed by certain conceptions 
of modem progress. Mr. Francis Galton believes that 
the preservation and progress of “fit” races demand 
the application of “ eugenic” laws which he is concerned 
to discover and to teach. Professor Patrick Geddes 
believes that the conscious, rational direction of the 
civic spirit is a chief instrument of social progress, and 
therefore devotes himself to feed this spirit with such 
ordered facts of local history as shall furnish substance 
and light for civic faith and work. These two great tasks 
are in size and nature so far removed from all considera- 
tions of political or economic partisanship that the re- 
formatory ends they have in view need not impair the 
scientific rigour of the methods of investigation. 

The primd-facie case for the study of Eugenics is 
extremely strong. Must not the physical, mental, and 
moral character of its citizens be the first care of an 
organised society concerned with promoting social wel- 
fare ? If the State acknowledges the duty of seeing 
that every child is well educated, has it not a prior duty 
of seeing that it is well-born ? Since modern States have 
devoted so much skill and energy to staying the action 
of the old infra-rational selective checks on population 
should they not substitute rational selective checks ? 
Questioning along these lines is leading some to advocate 
the adoption of a science and an art of human stirpi- 
culture. Mr. Galton, Professor Karl Pearson, and 
others are busy in preparing bodies of evidence in sup- 
port of a carefully experimental policy. The discussion 
upon Mr. Galton’s paper in this volume is particularly 
profitable in opening up the doubts and difficulties which 
beset all suggestions of interference with the free play 
of the life force of a race. Three fundamental forms of 
criticism disclose themselves: Some doubt or deny the 
necessity of conscious selection for parentage, others 
the formal possibility of a standard for good breeding, 
others again the practicability of an adequate enforce- 
ment of regulation. 

The first set of critics depreciate the high value set 
on stock ard heredity, imputing the chief potency for 
the improvement of individual and race to environment. 
So Dr. Nordau: “ Marry Hercules with Juno, and Apollo 
with Venus, and put them in slums. Their children will 
be stunted in growth, rickety and consumptive. On the 
other hand, take the miserable slum-dwellers out of 
their noxious surroundings, house, feed, clothe them 
well, give them plenty of light, air, and leisure, and their 
grandchildren, perhaps already their children, will re- 
produce the type of the fine tall Saxons and Danes of 
whom they are the offspring.” 

Modern conditions, contends the same critic, do not 
preclude sexual selection on grounds of biological fitness. 
“The immense majority of men and women marry the 
best individual among those that come within their 
reach.” Environment will do the rest: evolution works 
for progress less by special cultivation of a favoured few 
who, after all, continually tend to revert to the mean, and 
more by a lifting of the level of the mean itself, a course 
adopted to “make no more giants,” but “to elevate the 
race at once.” In this relative stress upon breeding and 
environment lies the great gulf between the oligarchic 
and the democratic teaching of biology. 

Those critics who question the possibility of a really 
scientific ew in eugenics dispute the analogy from stirpi- 
culture as applied to plants and lower animals. “ Breed- 
ing to points” is possible where one or two simple and 
closely conjoined physical points of “ fitness” are taken, 
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but how are we to agree upon the organic complex of 
qualities constituting human fitness at a given time and 
in a given country ? Can we assume that strong points 
in physique, intellect, and morals are correlatives, or 
may they not, in some cases, as Professor Tonnies sug- 
gests, be alternatives, in which case we must have a 
standard of human values enabling us to set so much 
stature or muscular strength of a given sort against so 
many units of musical ability or moral courage ? 

In floriculture or caniculture man, as an absolute 
authority, fixes from above his standard of fitness: it is 
not equally valid for man to fix a standard for himself, 
objects Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

Finally, assuming we know what “eugenes” really 
meant, could we get him? Can education win for 
eugenic practices, as Mr. Galton suggests, a religious sanc- 
tion strong enough to impel individuals to renounce unfit 
unions ? The future good of the race is surely the weakest 
of all existing motives for most members even of the 
more intelligent classes ; can it be endowed with a popular 
strength, enabling it to hold in check the least controllable 
of human passions ? Behind all these pertinent questions 
lies another, enforced by Lady Welby, the question how far 
the well-being of the members of the present generation is 
to be sacrificed to the supposed future gain of the race. 
“ We are always confronted with a practical paradox. The 
marriage which makes for the highest welfare of the 
united man and woman may be actually inimical to the 
children of that union. The marriage which makes for 
the highest type of family and its highest and fullest de- 
velopment may often mean, and must always tend to 
mean, the inhibition of much that makes for individual 
perfection.” 

To these and other difficulties the Eugenists will 
reply that there is substantial. agreement that certain sorts 
of human qualities, especially on the physical plane, are 
in themselves desirable, and are practical guarantees of 
mental and moral soundness; that, though environmental 
changes may be good, there is no reason why rational 
selection of stock should not reinforce them ; that, withouy 
imposing upon human nature more stringent regulatious 
than can be effectively enforced, it is possible to train 
public opinion so far as to repress certain sorts of de 
finitely anti-social unions, and possibly to encourage noble 
types of men and women to the racial duty of parentage. 

Too little space is left for me to offer an intelligible 
indication of Professor Geddes’s fine example of sociology 
applied to Civics, his plea for a comprehensive and exact 
survey of his own city as a branch of natural history re- 
quired for the culture of every instructed citizen. The 
skill with which he fills in what we may call the lonvitude 
and the latitude of his civic survey, tracing the geographi- 
cal, economic, and anthropological origins of the place 
that grows into the four-fold shape of town, city, school, 
and cloister, with its four special and yet related activities, 
and the subjective life belonging to each, all moving 
towards the true organic form of an individual city, which 
bears at once all the marks of its local history, and yet 
conforms to certain common laws of civic evolution, here 
is a veritable masterpiece of sociological interpretation. 
The civic museum, planned on the lines of such a survey, 
planted in every city as a record of its past, a register of its 
present, and a prophetic guide to its future, illustrating the 
orderly natural process from “ outopia” to “ eutopia,” is 
an invention of the first importance in education. The 
elaborate architecture with which Professor Geddes builds 
up his idea makes it seem difficult and even fanciful to 
some ; but in an elementary way it ought to enter the cur- 
riculum (appalling word !) of every school in the country, 
as the most obvious of all methods for making history 
vital and intelligible to boys and girls, in order that, as 
they grow up, they may possess that concrete localised 
knowledge without which not the most generous sentiments 
avail to make them good citizens. Such excellent reading, 
with much more that is both erudite and interesting, makes 
this second volume of the Sociological Papers a valuable 
book for any library, J. A. Hopson. 





WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


~IVE-AND-THIRTY years ago Ruskin, in one of 
his Oxford lectures, remarked that the impression 
once made by Blake’s drawings, though they were not 
without noble merit, was fast and justly fading away. 
Gilchrist’s Life had been published, Swinburne’s Essay 
had appeared, but there had been no public exhibition of 
Blake’s best work. Ruskin spoke without knowledg- and 
his words have been completely falsified by the eyert. At 
the same time, his observation gives us pause, not merely 
on account of the authority behind it, but also because it 
grates upon a latent misgiving, which not the most en- 
thusiastic lover of Blake is wholly free from. For does 
not a certain quality of extravagance, obvious in many of 
Blake’s productions, tend to reflect itself in his admirers ? 
Do we not admire him partly because his tumultuous vehe- 
mence provides an easy stimulus to faculties not quickly 
responsive to more tranquil work? His theory that “ exu- 
berance is beauty” comes like a waft of reviving air to 
the fettered spirit afraid to lose itself in what it loves: it 
answers to a general need: yet who in throwing off his 
fetters can forget whollv the purpose for which they were 
forged? Blake emancipates and revives us, but leaves us 
at the last uneasy, lest we have bought our liberty too 
cheap. 

No bluster can drown the still, small voice of cri- 
ticism: it may be answered, it cannot be silenced, and 
answered it can only be by deeper study of the subject, 
by a more comprehensive or more discriminating appre- 
ciation. Undoubtedly the first question to ask about Blake 
as about every artist is the quesiion, “What did he 
paint?” or, in other words, “ What was his attitude to 
Nature?” And here Blake’s vehement rejoinder that 
“Nature is the work of the Devil” need not diszurb us: 
For he habitually employed the word in a restricted sense. 
He began by seeing what all see, and ended by seeing 
infinitely more besides: against his association of Nature 
with the Devil must be set the equally characteristic utter- 
ance, “ Dear child, God make this world as beautiful to 
you as it has been to me.” 

Nature and Imagination were antagonists with him 
because the reign of Nature was the reign of George he 
Third. To attempt to patch up their differences was to 
play the part of the flatterer who “smiles particularly 
when he means to betray.” Yet Blake himself, despite 
the violence of his language, did not conceive their an- 
tagonism as irreconcilable, and in one passage of his writ- 
ing the two are actually identified. “I know that this 
world is a world of imagination and vision: I see everv- 
thing I paint in this world, but everybody does not see 
alike. To the eye of a miser a guinea is far more beautiful 
than the sun. The tree which moves some to tears of jov 
is to others only a green thing standing in their way. To 
the eve of the man of imagination, Nature is Imagina‘ion 
itself.” Imagination was to him—what it has since be- 
come to all of us—the supreme perceptive taculty, which 
alone apprehends things as thev live and as they are, the 
ore true faculty of vision. The Nature against which he 
inveighed was Nature dissected and murdered. But “as 
organs varv, objects of perception seem to vary. The 
fool sees not the same tree that the wise man sees.” And 
it was Nature in her sunreme manifestation. the evernal 
reality as revealed to the imagination of man—it was this 
he strove to renresent. But to see Nature with the ima- 
ginative eve is but a first step for the artist ; he has still to 
subdue her. And here a multitude of problems must arise. 
Perhaps Blake's principles are best approached in a pic- 
ture like the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” in which the least 
initiate may recognise the conditions of a familiar 
world and enjoy the pleasures of imitation. This 
gently undulating country, this softly suffused 
morning light, these retreating clouds that draw 
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back the darkness like a veil, all have the beauty and the 
tenderness of a memory forgotten, to be revived. But for 
Blake the picture belongs to the same class as all the rest. 
“Shall painting be confined to the sordid drudgery of 
facsimile representations of merely mortal and perishing 
substances and not be elevated into its own proper sphere 
of invention and visionary conception? No, it shall not 
be so. Painting, as well as poetry and music, exists and 
exu'ts in immortal thoughts. If Mr. B.’s ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ had been done by any other power than that of 
the poetic visionary, it would have been as dull as his 
adversary’s."* Thus the visionary draws his conceptions 
from a world of nature that hovers continually before his 
eyes, yet paints what no eye at any time or place has seen. 
For him the model “smells of mortality.” It is or- 
ganised, it is individual, and that is well. But the painter's 
conception is organic and individual also, and with a 
different individuality, differently organised. His purpose 
is itself so intricate and so exacting, has withal so slight a 
compass in which to unfold itself and find expression, that 
the least intrusion of unformed, still more of alien, matter 
is so much chaos and death. It is thus with Blake’s 
Pilgrims: no man exists or ever existed in their image, yet 
each persists for ever, perpetually renewed. To see the 
picture in its completeness we need to study each face and 
figure separately, to read them as in a book : but turn only 
to the Chaucer, and see how perfect the graciousness of 
his demeanour as he rides behind the motley rout—“ the 
great poetical observer of men, who looks down upon their 
little follies as a father, master, and superior”—not now 
so looking down, however, but his mind communing with 
itself, while, alone among these godly travellers, he re- 
peats his morning prayer. The richness and variety of 
detailed invention in the whole procession are incredible, 
and it is not the least part of the achievement that life 
and movement are combined with an exquisite archaic 
grace. 
The “Canterbury Pilgrims” is among the greatest 
of Blake’s achievements, and its greatness will be 
the more readily acknowledged because there is 
little or no difficulty in recognising roughly what 
it represents. It resembles something other than 
itself. The title, even, gives a clue. Every picture and 
every work of arc must to some extent satisfy this condi- 
tion. To rate a picture at its true worth we have not 
merely to consider what previous impressions it repeats, 
we have to consider it separately as a fresh impression, 
and ask whether it is articulate, coherent, and complete. 
If, as we study it, we discover an intelligible inter-relation 
among its parts, if the whole in which they combine adds 
to the richness of our spiritual equipment, it matters very 
little to what extent these parts are accurate repetitions of 
other parts of other impressions experienced before. To 
exemplify this we may turn to the colour print called 
“Pity.” To say that the prostrate or the seated figures 
here are anatomically incorrect would be about as relevant 
a criticism as to say that horses or new-born babies cannot 
fly. For a certain purpose of Shakespeare’s and of 
Blake’s they can. And this new faculty of theirs has a 
wonderfully relaxing effect upon their bones and muscles. 
The true question to be asked of them is not “ Can they ” 
but “Do they fly?” And if they do, if these are indeed 
“the sightless couriers of the air blowing the horrid deed 
in every eye.” whether they have wings or 1.0 wings, how 
long their hind quarters or how short, are questions 
nothing to the point. 

The problem is naturally subtler and more perplexing 
as approached in a picture like “ The Flight into Egvpt,” 
where there is not the same clear need to abandon the 
conventional standards of proportions or of form. A 
donkev is everywhere a familiar object, and seeing it here 
familiarly engaged there is danger thot without furzher 
thought we may dismiss Blake’s presentation as fantastic 
and ill-drawn. But no one who has looked twice at the 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” can question Blake’s power as a 








draughtsman. What he has drawn here is what he wished 
todraw. To give even a suggestion of it in words is hard. 
Darkness, we may say, spreads angel wings for a protect- 
ing shroud over the fugitives, who for their journey need 
no other than the inward shining light. This idea, and 
others not less aloof from common associations, are the 
only models after which Blake draws: and it is in refer- 
ence to them and them only that his copy can be judged. 
Perhaps the idea is not conveyed, perhaps conveyed in- 
adequately, perhaps jarring or confusing elements intrude. 
In that degree, the picture will be a failure. It does not 
fail because S. Joseph has no bones, or because he wears 
a cloud instead of a hat upon his head 

Bla’e is a true emancipator. He delivers us from 
the bondage of the flesh, from that clay carcase in which 
’twere shame that the free spirit crippled should abide. 
He does not forsake Nature, he raises her to a higher 
power. But every limi:ation is not a chain. None re- 
cognised better than Blake himself the sharp dividing 
line, the imperceptible yet final barrier that holds positive 
and negative leagues asunder, and assigns each its own 
world to the false and to the true. His theory begins 
and ends with this. “How wide the gulf and unpassable 
between Simplicity and Insipidity.” In practice, Blake is 
not always found upon the right side of that gulf: and 
other gulfs are fixed, as between strength and violence, 
between mystery and mania, of which again it is not to 
his credit that he has explored both sides. In these his 
more reckless wanderings, he points us to no true freedom, 
he merely prepares the way for that chaos of abandon- 
ment which is itself the most terrible because the most 
meaningless of tyrannies. 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 





GLUCK’S ARMIDE. 


BOUT Mr. G. F. Handel, late of Halle, Germany, 
and London, England, there are extant some five 
and twenty thousand stories, mostly lies. Two are in con- 
nection with Gluck. According to one, Handel said 
Gluck knew “no more of counterpoint as mine cook” ; 
according to another he told Gluck that to succeed with 
the English it was necessary to make plenty of noise. 
Handel was sixty years old at the time and should have 
known; Gluck had just passed thirty, and skould have 
known well enough to profit by the tip. But—neglecting 
the fact that all these tales are fibs—either because he 
did not take the hint, or because Handel, musical dic- 
tator in England during his lifetime, continued to rule 
from his grave after his death, Gluck has never become 
a great favourite with us. Until recently, even musicians 
knew of him only what they had read in the history books 
in their student days; nothing in the shape of a Life 
existed until the appearance of Mr. Emest Newman’s 
excellent study in 1895. The late Mr. Lago produced 
Orfeo at Covent Garden in 1889 or ’90, and made the 
two Ravoglis, if not Gluck, famous; and now, in this 
year of grace, the opera syndicate has seemingly 
awakened to the fact that a composer having written 
one fine opera does not necessarily imply that he wrote 
no other, and while Adceste, Paris, and the two J phigénies 
wait they have given us Armide. 

Gluck came into the world in 1714. He studied 
music thoroughly, including singing, and in the year 1786 
had achieved a certain name. A rich young noble- 
man befriended him and took him to Italy where, if 
you please, he gravely settled down to four years more 
of study under one Sammartini—a pretty example to 
our budding geniuses who go to Leipzic for a couple of 
years and then write ineptly of having “-completed their 
education.” He then wrote operas in the old Italian 
stvle and was successful everywhere; he married and 
was made somethin equivalent to a knight or a baronet— 
had a similar misfortune befallen him in England he 
would, I suppose, be known as Sir Christopher W. Gluck, 
Bart., and be much more widely known; he was teacher 
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Marie Antoinette and favourite of emperors and empresses 
and kings; he occupied as high a position as a musician 
could aspire to, was regarded as a terrible tyrant in the 
theatre—“-as formidable a character as Handel used to 
be,” says Burney; “a very dragon ”—and his emperor- 
master had to tell the bandsmen, “ My children, he isnot 
a bad fellow at bottom.” His position and sufficient 
wealth he gained by music of which none but the curious 
knows a note to-day; and he was nearing fifty when he 
began the work that made him the most notable musician 
in Europe and the works on which his fame must rest. 

He was born for the theatre as surely as Wagner 
was ; and the theatre of 1750 no more satisfied him than 
the theatre of 1850 satisfied Wagner. One thing, the 
old Italian opera-form, did not allow his genius play; 
another thing, the shocking state of the opera-houses, with 
their inartistic and slovenly habits, revolted him. But 
for bad luck, which turned out to be good luck, 
Wagner might have gone on, at least for some years, 
turning out Rienzis to please the popular palate; but 
Gluck carefully thought his way out of his Rienzi period 
—which had been a long one—and with shrewd peasant 
caution did not move one step until he saw his road clear 
to success—immediate worldly, as well as artistic suc- 
cess. The aspect of the man as theatre reformer need 
be referred to only very briefly. The theatre was full of 
abuses: women singers were allowed to play havoc with 
the composers’ music, and men singers, more female 
than the women, were more tyrannical. Their only 
rivals were the dancers ; and, in a word, the opera-house 
of that day, while pretending to the highest seriousness 
and devotion to dramatic art, was less serious than the 
music-hall of today. It was a fine place, wrote some 
one, to play chess in; and occasionally the songs dis- 
tracted one a moment and prevented one becoming inor- 
dinately fond of chess. Gluck did not, could not, change 
all that, but he changed much of it; and, apart from his 
personal influence, the effect of his later operas and the 
new style of music he introduced was indirectly to 
change much more. The same, we may remark, is true 
in Wagner's case. ' 

The aspect of the man as the recreator of the opera- 
form is more interesting to us today. What did he 
actually leave for our eyes and ears, what new thing did 
he bring into music, what is the value of his music? 
Here any attempt to draw a parallel with Wagner en- 
tirely breaks down. Both men set out resolutely to 
clean the Augean stable; both men discarded the old 
forms and invented new; but the new was not the same, 
nor was Gluck’s so much as a step in the direction of 
Wagner's. Wagner tried to get rid of all formulas and 
conventions—tried and did not succeed; Gluck delibe- 
rately aimed at substituting for an old convention one 
many centuries or thousands of years older, and, in the 
attempt, hit upon a new convention. The opera formula 
that Wagner had to work with was idiotic: there was no 
genuine fusion of drama and music, yet neither 
was master: opera pretended to be dramatic 
and wasnt, pretended not to be absurd and 
was, would neither accept nor finally refuse 
conventional set songs and concerted numbers, was a 
ridiculous hybrid which Wagner abolished by making, in 
theory, the drama supreme. He sought a_ realistic 
romanticism or romantic realism; and the result we all 
know. There was no absurdity inherent in the old opera ; 
it was a simple and sensible proceeding. Ido not say it 
was a lofty form of art—Gluck’s convention was much 
nobler—but that is an entirely different matter. For 
the delectation of its patrons a number of songs, duets, 
ete., and dances had to be provided ; to afford opportuni- 
ties for these a sort of skeleton-play was taken and the story, 
such as it was, told in spoken dialogue or barren recita- 
tive; as each suitable moment arrived the due solo or 
whatnot or dance was popped in. The situation gave 
the cue for the music; if the heroine was, with or without 
reason, depressed, then a pathetic song was expected, and 
so on. There was nothing to reform here any more than 





there is in the sonnet or rondel form. Abuses and ab- 
surdities had been put in with one or another object just 
as they might be put into the sonnet or rondel ; but there 
was nothing wrong. with the thing itself, which served a 
purpose, though not a high one. 

Gluck’s purpose was a high one. A student of all 
literature, drama, and the other arts and philosophy, he 
was full of eighteenth century ideas, and his notion was 
that the object which Lad brought opera first into exist- 
ence, the revival of old Greek drama, might yet be attained. 
He did not realise what the Greek drama had been like 
and never tried to attain his object, but he did something 
very much better—he discarded the old form, which was 
useless to him, and hit upon one that called out the best 
that was in him. It was as simple as Columbus’s way of 
making an egg stand on end. He took a strong, moving 
drama, had it arranged so that at the proper climaxes 
songs, choruses, etc., could be introduced naturally, 
thought of nothing else than making the music expressive 
and dramatically appropriate—and lo! the thing was done. 
In the opera he drove out there had been neither 
characters nor attempted characterisation; but Gluck 
tried to achieve both. He never dreamed of writing con- 
tinuous music in the Wagner manner—his convention was 
as strict as the one it superseded—but there is plenty of 
action on the stage and it is always realistically accom- 
panied. Take the score of one of Gluck’s operas, place 
it upside down and compare it with the score, similarly 
placed, of one of Handel's operas. No mighty difference 
is observable. In each case there are separate numbers, 
vocal or instrumental. But get the books the right way 
up and we find in a moment that while in the Handel 
work the separate numbers are shoved in simply because 
numbers are wanted, in Gluck’s case they seem to grow 
spontaneously out of the drama. 

Those who heard Armide at Covent Garden, last week 
or this, heard Gluck perhaps at his loveliest, but not at his 
strongest. The libretto is the poorest he set in his 
later period ; but one is glad he did not reject it if only 
for the sake of the music in the enchanted garden. For 
sheer exquisite beauty he wrote nothing to match this 
save the scene in the Elysian fields in Orfeo. Yet 
Gluck could be marvellously tender when the drama 
demanded tenderness, and in the two Jphigénies and 
Alceste there are most poignant things. In studying him 
unless we remember that all is meant for the theatre we 
are lost; and to those who have not had the chance nor 
taken the trouble to hear his operas often he may easily 
remain something of a puzzle. He was, I say, born for 
the theatre, and in the theatre every phrase, every note, 
tells, evem much that in the score looks like austerity 
carried to the point of barrenness. Where we come to 
reckon up what new qualities or things he brought into 
music, our debt to him is seen to be enormous His 
music has a curious inpersonal note which, paradoxically, 
makes it his own. All music of the eighteenth century 
carries us back to the eighteenth century, Handel, Bach, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart; but whereas in Mozart and 
Haydn the sad laughter of the one or the merry 
peasant horse-laugh of the other — gradually 
makes itself heard, with Gluck we can _ never 
forget old-world shady court-yards with splashing 
fountains. His music is so charged with the atmosphere 
of that buried time that when we see his characters on 
the stage we want the green shades of Versailles. He 
was all for powerful effects—“ strong passions,” he wrote, 
“great images, tragic situations”—he loved to use the 
unearthly. Who can forget in Jphigénie en Tauride the 
terrifying tragic power of the close with the moan of 
Orestes—“ Even thus, Iphigénie, didst thou die in Anlis” ? 
As sheer musician he must be placed very high. Many 
of the effects got by his dramas would be no effects at all 
without the music. He seems not to have had ordinarily 
the rich imagination of Mozart, nor to have lived on the 
spiritual plane of Mozart and Beethoven, and he cer. 
tainly did not try to express himself through music de- 
tached from words and drama. He had not Handel’s 
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tremendous power, though his carelessness in his wind- 
ing-up choruses and some of his overtures reminds one 
of Handel’s slapdash work where detailed miniaturists’ 
work would be wasted. His command of the musical 
part of his art was amply sufficient for all calls made on 
it; and half a dozen times in his life he did write pure 
music on the very highest levels. 


Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssIncHAM. 


LonpoNn, THURSDAY. 


HEN I was in South Africa I passed, on the 
road to Johannesburg, a little station to which 
had been given, I suppose in honour of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the imposing name of Highbury. So far as 
I could see, most of the few farmhouses of 
which this sad hamlet was composed were heaps of 
red-brown ruins. Looking up at the sky I saw two 
vultures hovering motionless over this cheerful spot. I 
never quite forgot the impression, and I recall it and 
other sights I saw in South Africa, and many tales of 
the war and its fruits which linger in my mind, when- 
ever I am disposed to think charitably of Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s career. Ought we to forget such things when a 
statesman’s life is crowned with some pleasant event, 
and when the gift of loose panegyric which discredits 
the intellectual force of journalism and its power over 
statesmen is set flowing ? I think not. 
* . * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s character is no doubt much 
more pleasing than many would judge from his 
polemical speech and the irritability, or let me say 
pugnacity, that his extremely mobile and interesting 
face sometimes reveals. He has, indeed, great moral 
gifts. He sticks to his friends, is simple and benevo- 
lent in his judgment of them, is warm-hearted in his 
way, and is neither a snob nor an absolute pervert 
from his old Radical opinions. I don’t suppose all the 
dukes and duchesses in the world would much 
influence him. He prefers Birmingham, and I applaud 
his taste. But he is a thoroughly volatile states- 
man. You can defend him on the point of 
consistency here and there. He was never a 
very advanced Home Ruler, though he was 
one of the most advanced of his time in the early 
*80’s. Perhaps he was not an ardent Free Trader or 
an ardent lover of peace. But he was a violent 
Radical, he was a strong advocate of the labour move- 
ment, he was an anti-Whig, anti-moderate politician, 
as we say in England, and he was in very close and 
deep relations with Parnell and the Nationalist Party 
when it was incomparably more extreme than it is 
to-day. Why has he left a// these things — Home 
Rule, Radicalism, Free Trade, anti-Jingoism ? And 
why does he always seem to concentrate and intensify 
his opposition where the personal warfare against 
him seems to be judged by him to have been 
specially bitter? And why, as now in Opposition, does 
he seem to take any argument which suits him, regard- 
less of any earlier position he may have taken up? We 
know that politicians do these things. We know that 
they are not too careful of consistency, of prin- 
ciple. But has not Mr. Chamberlain done them pre- 
eminently ? 





The truth is that his nature, with all its power of 
primitive wilfulness and audacity, is not highly trained 
enough for the best kind of statesmanship. In a sense 
he is a man of his time—the time of Bismarck, of 
hustling commerce, of materialist ideas in science and 
politics, of grind, and scrape, and harry. There he 
shines. He is simply an ‘‘overman,” a kind of 
idealised shopwalker in politics. But he wants insight, 
knowledge, firmness. In spite of his power of will, 
conspicuously shown in his relations with Mr. Balfour, 
he would not compete successfully with continental 
statesmen. And he is not fit to stand alone—his 
character is not complete enough. His best work was 
done in combination with men who supplied the gifts 
in which he was lacking. When he is isolated his want 
of knowledge, of depth, shows itself conspicuously, 
and his plunges into new policies and ideas become 
more and more disastrous. Certainly he is an in- 
fluence of some weight in the House, where his fol- 
lowers are so few and his policy and personality so 
discredited. But after all that influence is only a 
testimony to what he has lost by his lack of judgment, 
his persistent choice of the wrong side. Had he had 
something which he lacks, he might have been a great 
Radical leader, perhaps the greatest everknown. But 
all that is over and done with. 

* * * . * 

The Liberal Party, I am afraid, is not at all happy 
about the Denshawi executions. I fancy that Sir Edward 
Grey’s facts, which of course he gave with the utmost 
loyalty, are not unshakable, and that we have to deal 
with an affair in which a gocd deal of legal wrong was 
on the British side. If that is the case, what justifica- 
tion exists for the sentences, least of all for the way in 
which they were carried out? Men who are brutal in 
defence of their rights don’t stand in the category 
of ordinary offenders. What is most tragic 
is that Sir Edward Grey’s speeches, tactful and serious 
as they have been, have not removed the impression 
that the prisoners were treated politically, that we had 
not an act of justice, blind to every thought but that 
of impartial right-doing between litigants. Sir Edward 
has so much influence with the House of Commons, he 
is so picturesque and impressive in his demeanour, and 
so obviously desirous to do justice, that I think the 
nation did not get its fair allowance of light. Lord 
Cromer’s judgment no doubt influenced the Foreign 
Secretary and the Cabinet. But Lord Cromer, 
though a very able and on the whole wise man, is 
not always tactful. He is in the nature of things 
a despot, and despots who have not won the affec- 
tions of a people, or who govern alien races, are 
liable to be ‘‘ jumpy” as well as other people, if not 
more than any other people. Ought Sir Edward Grey 
to have given the impression that our rule in Egypt was 
so great a failure that a casual discussion of an inci- 
dent init might precipitate all kinds of disasters? That 
would be a very lamentable confession, and still more 
lamentable would be the notion that it was founded on 
such unpardonable barbarities as public floggings. 
Really one wants no Empire of such a type. 

* * « 7 * 

I hope the Liberal Party will stand strongly to 
what I believe to be an essentially united Cabinet in 
the matter of the reduction of naval armaments. It is 


monstrous that the official opposition, such as it is, 
should be used against the Government in a matter in 
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which there is no case at all for the maintenance 
of the Cawdor programme. Still more discredit- 
able is it that a little knot, a very little knot, of 
Liberals, led by Mr. Bellairs, who does not appear to 
me tocontribute any Liberal element to the House of 
Commons, should be got together helter skelter to put 
a spoke in the wheel of a great though a very 
moderate and reasonable policy. 1 always thought it 
a great misfortune for the cause of true Liberalism that 
Mr. Bellairs got in and Mr. Bowles got out, for | 
foresaw the consequences of the change. Mr. Bowles 
was a great friend of the reduction of warlike 
expenditure; Mr. Bellairs, though he may not think 
so, is an enemy. 
7 * * . + 


I think there is a very considerable body of 
opinion in the Liberal Party in Parliament that there 
should be no issue of ‘‘ Letters of Business” to Convoca- 
tion. Sucha step would probably involve some degree 
of Ministerial responsibility for what the Convocation 
might do ; and that would be serious. 

* * * * . 


Meanwhile the Report has done a good deal to 
revive the talk of Disestablishment and on this point 
I received the other day an interesting apercu of the 
question from a distinguished man of letters. 1 
venture to print some of it here, as it is the view of an 
independent and fresh observer : 

“‘Disestablishment is wanted— 

«1, By the Nonconformists, who wish to end the social 

inferiority of Dissent. 

“2, By the Ritualists, who wish to be completely 

unfettered in their propaganda of priestcraft. 
‘The combination may succeed in disestablishing the 
Church; but the Ritualists will profit more than the 
Dissenters. 

“ The illogical sentiment in the country, which is strong 
enough to retain the Bible teaching in elementary schools, 
indicates, I think, that if Disestablishment were to come now 
the fabrics would be handed over to some self-constituted 
body claiming to represent the laity of the Church of 
England. There is no doubt that the Ritualists, with their 
zeal and organisation, would ‘capture the machine.’ If 
when the Church is established, when you and I have the 
legal right to consider ourselves members of the Church of 
England, it has been possible to institute Church councils 
in which the communicant test is imposed—which dis- 
qualifies me at allevents— one can imagine what the Anglican 
denomination would be when separated trom the Church. 
With a miracle-working Anglican clergy in possession of 
the church buildings (including the cathedrals) on the one 
hand and the aggressive activity of the Roman Catholics on 
the other, the most powerful religious forces in England 
would be sacerdotal. For I do not a bit believe that Dis- 
establishment would strengthen Nonconformity as an anti- 
priestly power. It seems to me to be not sufficiently 
democratic to have any such influence. I visited a large 
dissenting chapel the other day as —— was preaching there. 
The aspect of the congregation was precisely that ot the 
average Anglican congregation—a crowd of over-dressed 
endimanchées women, with a sprinkling of prosperous look- 
ing men, but no sign of the working classes, male or female. 
I don’t at all see how these bourgeois are to stand between 
the nation and priestcraft when the Ritualists have a com- 
pletely free hand.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
ENGLAND AND THE DUMA. 


Sir,—The members of the Duma, when we con- 
sider that they are living in a whirlwind, with two 
great opposing forces pulling at them from either side, 
have shown a memorable self-control and, in regard to 
foreign relations, grave good sense. They will see 
that the expedition of the British fleet to Kronstadt is 
a visit of amity to Russia simply. 

It is the heart of England that speaks to the 
Russian people now, all Parties uniting in the hope 
that the Duma may hold firm for liberty and, in despite 
of vexatious obstruction, steer clear of excess; thus 
giving proof to the Tsar that he may trust the destinies 
of his Empire to their counsels.—Yours, &c., 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Box Hill, Dorking, July 9, 1906. 








MR. BIRRELL AND CANON WILSON. 

Sik,—in a sermon pubiisned last year, entitled “ Ldu- 
cation and Crime, Arcndeacon Wilson (dealing with tne 
period 1859-1903) wrote: “Let there be no mistake. 
crime has steaduy and largely decreased in England and 
Wales.’ bis diminution tne archdeacon ascribed to the 
fact that our schools “ have been predominantly schools in 
close union with the Church and other religious bodies “— 
that secular education has been impartea by “teachers 
themselves religious and connected with religious bodies * 
In comparing the returns of indictable offences tried at 
assizes and quarter sessions, Dr. Wilson not only ignored 
the ettect of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, under which 
many offences ceased to ve dealt with by those tribunals, 
but he proceeded to supply in support ot his theory what 
he calis “the totals of indictable and non-indict- 
able ottences for the same periods.” These “totals” 
are repeated in an _ article which the — arch- 
deacon contributes to the current number of the 
independent Review, though, as a matter of fact, not one 
of them has the smallest relation to any non-indictable 
offence whatsoever. Indeed, it seems fairly obvious, e.g., 
that 247 was not likely to be the total of indictable and 
non-indictable otfences committed during the year in a town 
of 100,000 inhabitants—that figure would, of course, repre- 
sent much less than the total for a single non-indictable 
offence, such as drunkenness. At the same time it is un- 
doubtedly true that, during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, there was a remarkable diminution of serious 
crime in this country. But the preacher omitted to in- 
form his congregation that, ever since 1899, there had 
been a steady and large increase of serious crime. He 
spoke only of a “slight” increase “in 1903 alone.” Now, 
the figures at his disposal, in the Blue Book from which 
he then quoted, were as follows:—Annual average of 
persons charged with indictable offences 1895-1899, 51,050; 
number for 1g00, 53,628; number for 1901, 55,453 ; number 
for 1902, 57,008 ; number for 1903, 58,444. Surely a most 
rapid and striking recrudescence of crime. Well, this mode 
of dealing with the statistics naturally occasioned some 
remark; and now, forsooth, the archdeacon takes Mr. 
Birrell severely to task in the pages of the /ndependent 
Review for the like omission. 

“I should have expected a statesman also to have 
glanced at the criminal statistics for England and Wales 
for the latest year accessible, 1904, and to have noted 
the ominous words in the first page of the. introduction. 

‘These figures are not all of equal value as 
criteria of the state of crime, but they all indicate 
an increase of criminality in 1904. ° There has 
been a continuous growth of crime (indictable 
offences) since the year 1899.’ 

“The fact is plain. We are beginning to see the tide 
turn. A statesman would reflect on the causes of crime 
and consider whether, counteracting the influences of educa- 
tion, there has been in operation for a generation any 
cause which diminishes the influences which check crime 
at its origin and is now revealing itself. 
not obscure.” 

All this makes strange reading after the sermon. If crime 
decreases between 1859 and 1903, we are told that the 
reason is to be found in the connection of education with 
religious bodies. If crime increases from 1899 to 1904, it 
is due to “the growth of schools not connected with any 
denomination”—that is, we presume, to the Education 
Act of 1870. And this, although, according to Dr. Wilson’s 
own figures the drop in serious crime from 1870 to 1899 
was from 72 to 37. This “turn of the tide.” which, since 
last year, has become so obvious to the observant arch- 
deacon, is indeed remarkable, and it is plain that even 
he did not foresee it. When asked, in 1905, “whether 
Preston and Bury without school boards were less 
criminal than Bolton and Rochdale, which had board 
schools,” the preacher promptly retorted: 

“Such a question shows entire misunderstanding of the 
nature of such influences. They act with great slowness; 
their effects are cumulative, and more visible in the 
second and third and fourth generation than in the first. 
= Sixty or a hundred years may pass before the 
fruits of educational legislation are seen.” 

And yet, ina twelvemonth, poor Mr. Birrell is ruled out as 
‘ho statesman,” because he had not perceived that the 
tide was ebbing fast and accepted, without demur, the 
archdeacon’s explanation of this phenomenon. May it not 


The cause is 


be that, after all, Mr. Birrell did—to borrow the arch- 
deacon’s phrase—bring the historic mind of a statesman to 
the problem? Perhaps a much simpler explanation had 
suggested itself to this unhappy Minister. It may have 
occurred to him that the South African War began in 
October, 1899, and continued until 1902—that the statistics 
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of crime and pauperism told alike the old, old story, how 
poverty and crime follow in the wake of a bloody and 
costly war. It may be that he really does “ glance at the 
criminal statistics,” that he may have read therein Sir John 
Macdonell’s review of the economic character of the ten 
years ending 1902, where it is written: “The only great 
disturbing tact likely to affect crime seriously was the 
South Atrican War.’—Yours, etc., A COUNTY JUSTICE. 
SALOME. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to join issue with your critic 
over his very remarkable criticism of the production of 
Satome by tue Literary Theatre Club. ‘lo the distin- 
guished artist Mr. Charies Ricketts no one will grudge the 
praise ot Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, because it Was only an 
echo of what everyone said or thought at the performance. 
And the admirers of the late Mr. Oscar Wilde owe to Mr. 
Kicketts and Mr. Sturge Moore a debt which can only be 
repaid by putting the club on a sound financial basis, in 
oiuer that we may have tuture opportuniues of witnessing 
the realisation ot a superb colour sense applied to the 
wondertul and original dramatic inventions ot Mr. Sturge 
Moore, who, | think, without exaggeration, is one of our 
greatest living poets, though he will not be recognised as 
such until he is dead or tottering to eternity with Mr. 
Charles Ricketts. 

Gratitude, however, to the only begetters of this per- 
formance should not blind us to the shameful stage 
management and the utter incompetence of the actors, 
whose glaring deficiencies were only emphasised by the 
magnificent histrionic powers of Mr. Robert Farquharson 
and the exquisite costumes they were privileged to wear. 
To cover up incompetence by attacking the play and 
making parrot-like observations about Mr. Oscar Wilde is 
a very poor compliment to Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Sturge 
Moore. To suggest that the play was “saved” or indeed 
wanted saving appears to me an insolent Hibernianism. 
That Salome 1s a cento of Flaubert, Maeterlinck, the Bible, 
John Bright, and Ibsen has been said a thousand times. 
wut we do not cease to admire the architecture of a Roman 
Palace because it is a cento of bricks from the Colosseum. 
Salome may be immoral or disgusting or dull and unori- 
ginal, but you cannot say that a drama which forms part 
of the European repertoire has been “saved” by a number 
of understudies and supers and amateurs chartered from 
the London theatres. Salome has been played more often 
in Germany than any other play by an English dramatist, 
not excepting any of Shakespeare’s. When first pro- 
duced in Berlin it ran for 200 consecutive nights, 
which I am told was a _ record even for a German 
play. In Munich, where it is superbly acted, and in 
every large town in Germany it is played intermittently for 
fifty nights at a time. With tawdry dresses and with acting 
nearly as bad as that which your critic admires so much, it 
is played in Italy, Holland, and Russia, to mention only 
three countries where I have seen it performed myself. 
Although there are plenty of French plays about John the 
Baptist, and a very tine drama by Sudermann, Dr. Strauss 
chose Wilde’s version for the motive of his opera. I would 
remind your critic (though he cannot, I think, have ever 
heard the opera, or seen any of the continental productions) 
that Dr. Strauss has not tinkered the text of Salome for 
his score in the manner of musicians; he uses the actual 
words in Hedwig Lachman’s translation. But as English 
critics could mot say that the music had “saved” a play 
which had become a stock work of the continental stage they 
said that the music killed it or swamped it; of the truth 
of this I am not musician enough to judge. It seems 
highly probable. Miss Darragh certainly killed it with her 
acting. But to ask how the play was saved is like asking 
why the Irish have a brogue or why the Atlantic sepa- 
rates us from America. These are pleasant or unpleasant 
facts hardly worth discussing. 

With your critic’s general animadversions on Oscar 
Wilde as a writer I have no concern or interest. He holds 
them in common with many common people, in Ireland es- 
pecially ; but he indulges in one piece of literary moonlight- 
ing in his anxiety to mutilate the dead and flatter the living 
when he criticises De Profundis for its lack of consistency 
and completeness, in an ethical sense. I have explained very 
often in print if I did not make it very clear in the preface 
to that work, that the published portion only contains a 
third of the original work, and that I was unable, even if 
I had been willing, to issue it in its entirety. I can hardly 
dare to hope that even as a whole it would have satisfied 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, but I would not have Mr. Oscar 
Wilde censured for my discretions.—Yours, etc., 

ROBERT Ross. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A CYCLIST ON WALKING. 


E all know—those of us, at all events, who 

know anything—that there cannot be progress 
without retrogression, or gain with no corresponding 
loss; and often on my wheel, when flying along the 
roads at a reckless rate of about nine miles an hour, I 
have regretted that time of limitations, galling to me 
then, when I was compelled to go on foot. I am a 
walker still, but with other means of getting about I 
do not feel so native to the earth as formerly. That is 
aloss. Yet a poorer walker it would have been hard 
to find, and on even my most prolonged wanderings 
the end of each day usually brought extreme fatigue 
This, too, although my only companion was slow— 
slower than the poor proverbial snail—and I would leave 
her half a mile or so behind to force my way through 
unkept hedges, climb hills, and explore woods and 
thickets to converse with every bird and shy little 
beast and scaly creature I could discover. But mark 
what follows. In the late afternoon I would be back 
in the road or footpath, satisfied to go slow, then 
slower still, until the snail would be obliged to slacken 
her pace to keep me company, and even to stand still 
at intervals to give me needful rest. 

But there were compensations, and one, perhaps 
the best of all, was that this method of seeing the 
country made us more intimate with the people we met 
and stayed with. They were mostly poor people, 
cottagers in small remote villages ; and we, too, were 
poor and footsore, in need of their ministrations, and 
nearer to them on that account than if we had travelled 
in a more comfortable way. I can recall a hundred 
little adventures we met with during those wanderings, 
when we walked day after day, without map or guide- 
book as our custom was, not knowing where the even- 
ing would find us, but always confident that the people 
to whom it would fall in the end to shelter us would 
prove interesting to know and would show us a kind- 
ness that money could not pay for. Of these hundred 
little incidents let me relate one: 

It was near the end of a long summer day, when 
we arrived at a small hamlet of about a dozen cottages 
on the edge of an extensive wood—a forest it is called ; 
and, coming to it, we said that here we must stay, even 
if we had to spend the night sitting ina porch. The 
men and women we talked to all assured us that they 
did not know of anyone who could take us in, but 
there was Mr. Brownjohn, who kept the shop, and was 
the right person to apply to. Accordingly we went to 
the little general shop and heard that Mr. Brownjohn 
was not at home. His housekeeper, a fat, dark, voluble 
woman with prominent black eyes, who minded the 
shop in the master’s absence, told us that Mr. Brown- 
john had gone to a neighbouring farmhouse on 
important business, but was expected back very soon. 
We waited and by-and-bye he returned, a shabbily- 
dressed, weak-looking little old man, with pale blue 
eyes and thin white hair. He could not put us up, he 
said, he had no room in his cottage ; there was nothing 
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for us but to go on to the next place, a village three 
miles distant, on the chance of finding a bed there. 
We assured him that we could go no further, and after 
revolving the matter again a while longer he again said 
that we could not stay, as there was not a room to be 
had in the place since poor Mrs. Flowerdew had her 
trouble. She had a spare room and used to takeina 
lodger occasionally, and a good handy woman she was 
too ; but now—no, Mrs. Flowerdew could not take us 
in. We questioned him, and he said that no one had 
died there and there had been no illness. They were 
all quite well at Mrs. Flowerdew’s; the trouble was 
of another kind. There was no more to be said 
about it. 

As nothing further could be got out of him we went 
in search of Mrs. Flowerdew herself, and found her in 
a pretty vine-clad cottage. She was a young woman, 
very poorly dressed, with a pleasing but careworn face, 
and she had four small, bright, healthy, happy-faced 
children. They were all grouped round her as she 
stood in the doorway to speak to us, and they too were 
poorly dressed and poorly shod. When we told our 
tale she appeared ready to burst into tears. Oh, how 
unfortunate it was that she could not take usin! It 
would have made her so happy, and the few shillings 
would have been such a blessing! But what could she 
do now—the landlord’s agent had put in a distress 
and carried off and sold all her best things. Every 
stick out of her nice spare room had been taken from 
them! Oh, it was cruel! 

As we wished to hear more she told us the whole 
story. They had got behindhand with the rent, but 
that had often been the case, only this time it happened 
that the agent wanted a cottage for a person he 
wished to befriend, and so gave them notice to quit, 
But her husband was a high-spirited man and deter- 
mined to stick to his rights, so he informed the agent 
that he refused to move out until he received compen- 
sation for his improvements. 

Questioned about these improvements, she led us 
through to the back to show us the ground, about 
half an acre in extent, part of which was used as a 
paddock for their donkey, and on the other part there 
were about a dozen rather sickly-looking young fruit 
trees. Her husband, she said, had planted the orchard 
and kept the fence of the paddock in order, and they 
refused to compensate him! Then she took us up 
to the spare room, empty of furniture, the floor thick 
with dust. The bed, table, chairs, washhandstand, 
toilet service—the things she had been so long strug- 
gling to get together, saving her money for months 
and months, and making so many journeys to the town 
to buy—all, all he had taken away and sold for almost 
nothing! 

Then, actually with tears in her eyes, she said that 
now we knew why she couldn’t take us in—why she 
had to seem so unkind. 

But we are going to stay, we told her. It was a 
very good room ; she could surely get a few things to 
put in it, and in the meantime we would go and forage 
for provisions to last us till Monday. 

It is odd to find how easy it is to get what one 
wants by simply taking it! At first she was amazed 
at our decision, then she was delighted and said she 
would go out to her neighbours and try to borrow all 
that was wanted in the way of furniture and bedding. 
Then we returned to Mr. Brownjohn’s to buy bread, 





bacon, and groceries, and he in turn sent us to Mr. 
Marling for vegetables. Mr. Marling heard us, and 
soberly taking up a spade and other implements led 
us out to his garden and dug us a mess of potatoes 
while we waited. In the meantime good Mrs. Flower- 
dew had not been idle, and we formed the idea that 
her neighbours must have been her debtors for unnum- 
bered little kindnesses, so eager did they now appear to 
do her a good turn. Out of one cottage a woman was 
seen coming burdened with a big roll of bedding ; from 
others children issued bearing cane chairs, basin and 
ewer, and so on, and when we next looked into our 
room we found it swept and scrubbed, mats on the 
floor, and quite comfortably furnished. 

After our meal in the small parlour, which had 
been given up to us, the family having migrated into 
the kitchen, we sat for an hour by the open window 
looking out on the dim forest and saw the moon rise— 
a great golden globe above the trees—and listened 
to the reeling of the nightjars. So many were the 
birds, reeling on all sides, at various distances, that 
the evening air seemed full of their sounds, far and 
near, like many low, tremulous, sustained notes blown 
on reeds, rising and falling, overlapping and mingling. 
And presently from the bushes close by, just beyond 
the weedy, forlorn little ‘‘ orchard,” sounded the rich, 
full, throbbing prelude to the nightingale’s song, and 
that powerful melody that in its purity and brilliance 
invariably strikes us with surprise seemed to shine 
out, as it were, against the background of that diffused, 
mysterious purring of the nightjars, even as the golden 
disc of the moon shone against and above the darken- 
ing skies and dusky woods. 

And as we sat there, gazing and listening, a human 
voice came out of the night —a call prolonged and 
modulated like the coo-ee of the Australian bush, far 
off and faint ; but the children in the kitchen heard it 
at the same time, for they too had been listening and 
instantly went mad with excitement. 

‘‘Father!” they all screamed together, ‘‘ Father’s 
coming !” and out they rushed and away they fled down 
the darkening road, exerting their four voices in shrill 
answering cries. 

We were anxious to see this unfortunate man, who 
was yet happy in a loving family. He had gone early 
in the morning in his donkey-cart to the little market 
town, fourteen miles away, to get the few necessaries 
they could affordto buy. Doubtless they would be very 
few. We had not long to wait, as the white donkey 
that drew the cart had put on a tremendous spurt at 
the end, notwithstanding that the four youngsters had 
climbed in to add to his burden. But what was our 
surprise to behold in the charioteer a tall, gaunt, grey- 
faced old man with long white hair and beard! He 
must have been seventy, that old man with a young 
wife, and four happy bright-eyed little children ! 

We could understand it better when he finally 
settled down in his corner in the kitchen and 
began to relate the events of the day, addressing his 
poor little wife, now busy darning or patching an old 
garment, while the children clustered at his knee 
listened as to a fairy tale. Certainly this white-haired 
man had not grown old in mind ; he was keenly inte- 
rested in all he saw and heard, and he had seen and 
heard much in the little market town that_day. Cattle 
and pigs and sheep and shepherds and sheepdogs ; 
farmers, shopkeepers, dealers, publicans, tramps, and 
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gentlefolks in carriages and on horseback ; shops, too, 
with beautiful new things in the windows; millinery, 
agricultural implements, flowers and fruit and vege- 
tables ; toys and books and sweeties of all colours. And 
the people he had met on the road and at the market, 
and what they had said to him about the weather and 
their business and the prospects of the year, how their 
wives and children were, and the clever jokes they had 
made, and his own jokes, which were the cleverest of 
all. If he had just returned from Central Africa or 
from Tibet he could not have had more to tell them nor 
told it with greater zest. 

We went to our room, but until the small hours the 
wind of the old traveller's talk could still be heard at 
intervals from the kitchen, mingled with occasional 
shrill explosions of laughter from the listening 
children. 

It happened that on the following day, spent in 
idling in the forest and about the hamlet, conversing 
with the cottagers, we were told that our old man was 
a bit of a humbug ; that he was a great talker, with a 
hundred schemes for the improvement of his fortunes, 
and, incidentally, for the benefit of his neighbours and 
the world at large ; but nothing came of it all and he 
was now fast sinking into the lowest depths of poverty. 
Yet who would blame him? ‘Tis the nature of the 
gorse to be ‘‘ unprofitably gay.” All that, however, is 
a question for the moralist; the point now is 
that in walking, even in that poor way when, on 
account of physical weakness, it was often a pain and 
weariness, there are alleviations which may be more 
to us than positive pleasures, and scenes to delight the 
eye that are missed by the wheelman in his haste, or 
but dimly seen or vaguely surmised in passing—green 
refreshing nooks and crystal streamlets, and shadowy 
woodland depths with glimpses of a blue sky beyond 
—all in the wilderness of the human heart. 

W. H. Hupson. 





“FACT” AND “FICTION.” 

Leo Totstoy: Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters, etc. Com- 
piled by Paul Birukotf, and revised by Leo Tolstoy. 
London: W. Heinemann. 1906. 6s. net. 

Tuis first volume of Mr. Birukoff’s very full and interest- 

ing “ official life” of Tolstoy deals with the first thirty-five 

years, which may be summarised thus—Family, Child- 
hood, Youth, Military Life, Travels, Marriage. ‘lolstoy’s 
first literary work, Childhood, appeared in September, 

1852, but as early as 1860 we find Tolstoy’s friends im- 

ploring him to stick to literature and give up “ the foolish- 

ness and eccentricity,” as they called them, of those inner 
growths of his religious nature, which were io yield their 
fruit twenty years later. Thus we find Botkin writing in 

March, 1860: “I learnt with joy that Tolstoy has again 

set to work at his Caucasian novel. He may play the 

fool as long as he likes ; still, I maintain he is a man with 
great gifts. Any portion of his foolishness is of more value 
to me “than the wisest acts of others.” Tolstoy was then 
thirty-two, and it must have been extremely irritating to 
the Liberal literary circle of the period to encounter in the 
youngest man of the group so much sarcastic inde- 
pendence of tone and aggressive obstinacy. The exira- 
ordinary originality of Tolstoy’s nature made him, as 
Mr. Birukoff remarks, “ always trying to influence others, 
while himself little responsive to outside influence,” and 
nothing brings home to us better the harsh, biting force 
of his uncompromising genius than his bad relations with 
the gentle, generous, and magnanimous Turgenev. The 
two great writers’ meeting were as oil and fire. Nothing 





that Turgenev did or said or wrote could give Tolstoy any 
satisfaction : 

‘Tolstoy,’ said Turgenev, ‘developed early a trait 

é character which, as the foundation of his gloomy view 

on life, causes in the first place much suffering to him- 

self. He never believed in the sincerity of men. Any 

kind of emotion seemed false to him, and he had the 

habit, by the extraordinary penetrating glance of his eyes, 

of piercing through the man, who struck him as false.’ 

Turgenev told me that never in his life had he ex- 

perienced anything more depressing than the effect of 

that penetrating glance, which, combined with two or 
three venomous remarks, could exasperate one who had no 
great self-control to the verge of madness.” . . “ Tol- 
stoy seemed to have made up his mind to exasperate this 
quiet kind-hearted man, who was working with full con- 
viction of doing the right thing. . Turgemev 
recognised Count Tolstoy’s attitude, but resolved by all 
means to keep his own ground and remain self-possessed. 

He tried to avoid Tolstoy, and with this object went to 

Moscow, then went to his country place, but Count 

Tolstoy followed him step by step ‘like a woman in 

love.’” (Page 200.) 

The sequel is well known. In 1861 Tolstoy chal- 
lenged Turgenev to a duel, and it says a great deal for the 
latter’s sweetness and good sense that he preferred to 
apologise and eat humble pie when it was obvious that 
Tolstoy’s insulting and ungracious demeanour had caused 
the quarrel. It is characteristic of the two men that 
while every criticism delivered by Tolstoy on Turgenev’s 
work is harsh, biassed, and often spiteful, Tur- 
genev’s criticisms on Tolstoy are full of light, warmth, and 
generous enthusiasm. We call attention to Tolstoy’s 
hostility towards Turgenev because it illustrates the con- 
tradictory forces which, tearing Tolstoy into halves all his 
life, clash together, like explosive gases, to form his 
genius. All that artistic enjoyment of life as a spectacle, 
even when it is terrible, sad, or hateful, which is the 
fundamental inspiration of Turgenev’s as well as of most 
artists’ work, was a challenge to all that deeply-rooted dis- 
satisfaction with nature which underlies Tolstoy’s religious 
instinct. Tolstoy's deep lust and passionate hatred of 
life as a young man are attested by scores of interesting 
passages in Mr. Birukoff’s Zife, showing how one man in 
him was always running with the hare of pleasure, while 
the other hunted with the hounds of moral purpose: 


“We conversed in a low tone, being afraid to awaken 
Tolstoy, who was asleep in the next room. ‘He is like 
this all the time,’ said Turgenev, smiling. He came from 
Sebastopol straight from the battery, stopped here at my 
place, and then and there plunged into dissipation. 
Carousals, gipsies, and card-playing all night, and after- 
wards he sleeps like a top till two in the afternoon. At 
first I tried to restrain him, but after a while I gave it 
up.” (Page 196.) 

“Of what avail is anything when to-morrow will begin 
the agonies of death, with all the abomination of false- 
hood and self-delusion, and when all will end in nothing, 
in absolute naught for oneself. And the truth I 
have gathered out of a life of thirty-two years is that the 
position we are placed in is dreadful. As soon as 
men reach the highest degree of development they see 
clearly that all is bunkum, deceit, and that truth, which 
after all they value most—that this truth is awful. ‘ 
But, of course, so long as there is a desire to know and 
express the truth, one endeavours to know and express 
«ss A this only shall I do, but not in the form 
of your art. Art is a lie, and I can no longer love a 
beautiful lie.” (Page 283.) 


This saying, “ Art is a lie, and I can no longer love a 
beautiful lie,” is very significant and explains Tolstoy’s 
perpetual, dissatisfaction with his best works, even with 
Resurrection, which he wrote with a stern moral purpose. 
For in every true work of art the inevitable forces of 
nature and life must be exhibited in terms of beauty, 
and as the moralist has a permanent quarrel with the evil 
inherent in life he dislikes that such evil should be ex- 
pressed in any terms that will give pleasure to the 
audience. But if life or nature be not expressed in terms 
of beauty then the result will not be art; and hence it 
is that the moral reformers, like Plato in The Republic, 
have always ended by banishing the artists. The peculiar 


force of Tolstoy's genius lies in the singular conjunction 
of the moralist, who is always piercing with remorseless 
sincerity into human vanity, weakness, and delusion, with 
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the artist, who is always delighting us by revealing the 
incorrigibleness of life. Tolstoy the moralist has always 
striven to use the artist as his mere instrument, or vehicle 
of expression, and the artist has always outwitted the 
moralist and in a sense gone deeper into the funda- 
mental immorality of nature. Thus in that terrible tale 
Zvan Ilyitch, written when Tolstoy was savagely disgusted 
with the sensuality and triviality of human life, the artist 
cannot help secretly delighting us with his picture of the 
affected sorrow of the widow who has long wished for 
her husband’s death. The picture would not be true 
without this incorrigible element being dwelc on by 
the artist; it derives, indeed, most of its force from the 
tiny touches, all enjoyable, showing us how trivial and 
superficial and self-seeking are the thoughts of Ivan 
Ilyitch’s friends when they stand beside the tortured 
man’s couch. When the moralist wishes us to be re- 
pelled, the artist cannot help fascinating us by his revela- 
tions, and this mixed bittersweet flavour it is that 
characterises nearly all Tolstoy's work. At last came 
the time when the moralist lost patience with the artist 
altogether, arguing that a modern John the Baptist could 
need no poet or artist to make the world listen to the 
truth of his mission. But fortunately for the world 
Tolstoy had by this time given to the world War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina, the latter written seventeen 
years after the letter to Fet in which he says “Art is a 
lie, and I can no longer love a beautiful lie.” 

It is certainly an ironical testimony to the supreme 
power of art that the 360 careful pages of Mr. Birukoff’s 
“ official life” add nothing essential to our knowledge of 
Tolstoy’s life and genius, derived from reading between 
the lines of his great works. Interesting facts there are 
of course in plenty, and the lengthy account given of 
Tolstoy’s near relatives is valuable as showing how varied 
and complex are the characteristic family strands from 
whick his individual genius has been spun. But 
the essence of Tolstoy's youth is given in Childhood, 
Boyhood, Youth, just as the essence of his life in the 
Caucasus is to be found in The Cossacks and of his 
Crimean experiences in Sevastopol. We are not quarrel- 
ing with Mr. Birukoff because whenever he prints an in- 
teresting document, gathered from contemporary sources, 
it throws but a pale light on the subject in hand com- 
pared with the revelations of genius already in the 
world’s hands. It is always interesting to have for com- 
parison the dry bones of fact and note how the great 
artist’s imagination, working on these facts, has clothed 
them with living flesh and blood. But it is very in- 
structive, we repeat, to note how small is the signi- 
ficance of the most carefully authenticated chain of 
facts when grasped by the mind apart from the 
emotional force and intellectual divination of the 
genius which reveals their human meaning. The Eng- 
lish mind is particularly fond of trying to dissociate “ real 
facts” from “ imaginative fictions,” and strives pathetically 
to believe that the truth which is conveyed in the form 
of a dry chronicle is more valuable than the truth which 
is conveyed in the form of art. Let Tolstoy’s “ official 
life” undeceive them. Here are “ the facts” all carefully 
authenticated, and yet all these facts are comparatively 
meaningless unless read by the light of the “imaginative 
fictions ” which Tolstoy himself has woven round them. 
Three pages of Tolstoy’s Sevastopol are worth all the 
statements Mr. Birukoff has amassed concerning Tolstoy's 
military career, just as the three chapters of Sevastopol 
bring home to us more what war is than the dozen 
volumes of Kinglake’s grandiose and exhaustive chronicle. 
But the biographer or historian and the artist are aiming 
at establishing a different order of “truth,” it may be said. 
Quite so, and the pity is that the great majority of readers 
are always mistaking the husk for the kernel, always 
stuffing their heads with the dead letter of things instead 
of seizing the living spirit. Authenticated facts are use- 
ful, nobody denies, but they convey to us very little of the 
moving forces of life behind the facts. Thus Tolstoy’s 
description of a man’s death in a Russian field hospital 





conveys far more to our mind than can, say, the correct 
figures returned of the total number of deaths at the battle 
ot Inkerman. The “ fiction” of the great Russian novel is 
merely a vehicle for fixing permanently the essential 
human meaning of the facts of life, and hence it is that 
the force of Tolstoy’s serious moral writings, such as Zife, 
My Confession and The Kingdom of God, is negligible 
in comparison with that of his great “ fictions,” in which 
the “facts” are hewn and shaped to the ends of a 
lasting structure. It is, indeed, most instructive to see 
from Mr. Birukoff's pages how Tolstoy, at every turn of 
his religious and moral reforming ardour, has been forced 
back later into the artist’s arms to get the “real truth” 
expressed. Thus we find that the moralist Tolstoy, who 
went through Germany to examine the various systems of 
the scientific teaching of children, came home disgusted, 
and in despair could find no better method of teaching 
composition and history than in stimulating the imagina- 
tion of the peasant children to concoct imaginary scenes 
and fairy tales!’ The delicious manner in which the incor- 
rigible artist breaks out in Tolstoy after the moral re- 
former has had his innings is well illustrated by his 
account of how he abandoned his educational work alto- 
gether: 

““My work became so involved that I was harassed to 
death; my arbitration was one continual struggle; what 
to do in the schools became less and less clear, and my 
newspaper shuffling more and more repugnant to me. It 
was always the same thing, trying to teach without know- 
ing how or what. So that I fell ill, more with mental 
than physical sickness, gave up everything, and started 
for the Steppes to breathe a fresher air, to drink mares’ 
milk, and lead a mere animal life. Soon after my return 
I married.” (Page 356.) 

| The artist in Tolstoy represents in short joy in life, 
the moralist the fear and horror of life, and it is by the 
two conjoined that Tolstoy’s “ fiction” contains the most 
profound analysis of life the modern world possesses. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 





WANTED—SCHOOLING IN FICTION. 


“Et nous jongleurs inutiles, frivoles joueurs de lute!” 
. - Useless jugglers, frivolous players on the lute! 
Must we so describe ourselves, we, the producers, season 
by season, of so many hundreds of “ remarkable” works 
of fiction ?—for though when we take up the remarkable 
works of our fellows: “ We really cannot read them!” 
the Press and the sale records of our publishers tell us that 
they are “ remarkable.” 

The story goes that once in the twilight undergrowth 
of a forest of nut-bearing trees a number of little purblind 
creatures wandered, singing for nuts. On some of these 
purblind creatures the nuts fell heavy and full, extremely 
indigestible, and were quickly swallowed; on others they 
fell light, and contained nothing, because the kernel had 
already been eaten up above, and these light and kernel- 
less nuts were accompanied by sibilations or laughter. On 
others again no nuts at all, neither empty nor full, came 
down. But nuts or no nuts, full nuts or empty nuts, the 
purblind creatures below went on wandering and singing. 
A traveller one day stopped one of these creatures whose 
voice was peculiarly disagreeable, and asked: “ Why dc 
you sing like this? Is it for pleasure that you do it, cr 
for pain? What do you get out of it? Is it for the sake 
of those up there? Is it for your own sake—for the sake 
of your family—for whose sake? Do you think your 
songs worth listening to? Answer!” 

The purblind little creature scratched itself, and sang 
the louder. “ Ah! Cacoethes! I pity you, but do not 
blame you,” said the traveller. 

He left the creature, and presently came to another 
which sang a squeaky treble song. It wandered round in 
a ring under a grove of stunted trees, and the traveller 
noticed that it never went out of that grove. 

“Ts it really necessary,” he said, “for you to express 
yourself thus?” 
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And as he spoke showers of tiny hard nuts came down 
on the litile creature, who ate them greedily. ‘The tra- 
veiler opened one; it was extremely small and tasted of 
dry rot. 

“ Why, at all events,’ he said, “need you stay under 
these trees; the nuts are not good here?” 

But tor answer the little creature ran round and 
round, and round and round. 

“I suppose,” said the traveller, “small bad nuts are 
better than no bread; if you went out of this grove you 
would starve?” 

The purblind little creature shrieked. The traveller 
took the sound for an affirmative, and passed on. He 
came to a third little creature who, under a tall tree, was 
singing very loudly indeed; while all around was a great 
silence, broken only by sounds like the snuffling of small 
noses. The creature stopped singing as the traveller came 
up, and at once a storm of huge nuts came down; the 
traveller found them sweetish and rather oily. 

“Why,” he said to the creature, “did you sing so 
loud? You cannot eat all these nuts. You really do 
sing louder than seems necessary ; Come, answer me!” 

But the purblind litde creature began to sing again 
at the top of its voice, and the noise of the snuffling of 
small noses became so great that the traveller hastened 
away. He passed many other purblind little creatures in 
che twilight of this forest, till at last he came to one that 
looked even blinder than the rest, but whose song was 
sweet and low and clear, breaking a perfect stillness ; and 
the traveller sat down to listen. For a long time he 
listened to that song without noticing that not a nut was 
falling. But suddenly he heard a faint rustle and three 
little oval nuts lay on the ground. The traveller cracked 
one of them. It was of delicate flavour. He looked at 
the little creature standing with its face raised, and said: 

“Tell me, little blind creature, whose song is so 
charming, where did you learn to sing?” 

The little creature turned its head a trifle to one side 
as though listening for the fall of nuts. 

“ Ah, indeed!” said the traveller ; “ you, whose voice 
is so Clear, and is this all you get to eat?” 

The little blind creature smiled ‘ 

It is a twilight forest in which we writers of fiction 
wander, and once in a way, though all this has been said 
before, we may as well remind ourselves and others why 
the light is so dim; why there is so much bad and false 
fiction ; why the demand for it is so great. Living in a 
world where demand is popularly supposed to create 
supply, we writers of fiction humbly contend that if there 
is am exception to this rule we afford it. For, consider 
how, as a class, we come into existence. Unlike the fol- 
lowers of any other occupation, nothing whatever compels 
any one of us to serve an apprenticeship. We go to no 
school, have to pass no examination, attain no standard, 
receive no diploma. We need not study that which 
should be studied; we are at liberty to flood our minds 
with all that should not be studied. Like mushrooms, in 
a single night we spring up—a pen in our hands, very 
little in our brains, and who-knows-what in our hearts! 

Few of us sit down in cold blood to write our first 
stories; we have something in us that we feel we must 
express. This is the beginning of the vicious circle. Our 
first books unfortunately often have something in them. 
We are sincere in trying to express that something. We 
cannot express it, not having learnt how, but its ghost 
haunts the pages—the ghost of real experience and real 
li‘e—just enough to attract the untrained intelligence, 
just enough to make a generous Press remark: “ This 
shows promise.” We have tasted blood, we pant for 
more. Those of us who had a carking occupation hasten 
to throw it aside, those who had no occupation have now 
found one; some few of us keep both the old occupa- 
tion and the new. Whichever of these courses we 
pursue, the hurry with which we pursue it undoes 
us. Very often we have only that one book in us, which 
we did not know how to write, and having expressed that 





which we have felt, we are driven in our second, our third, 
our tourth, to warm up variations, like those dressed re- 
mains of last nignt’s dinner which are served for lunch ; 
or to spin from our usually commonplace imaginations 
thin extravagances which those who do not try to think 
for themselves are ever ready to accept as full of inspira- 
tion ana vitality. Anything for a book, we say—anything 
for a book! 

From time immemorial we have acted thus, from time 
immemorial we have accustomed the Press and Public to 
expect it. From time immemorial we have allowed our- 
selves to be driven by those powerful drivers, Bread, and 
Praise, and cared little for the quality of either. Sen- 
sibly, or insensibly, we tune our songs to earn the nuts of 
our twilight forest. We tune them, not to the key of: “ Is 
it good?” but to the key of, “ Will it pay?” and at each 
tuning the nuts fall fast! It is all so natural. How can 
we help it, seeing what we are, undisciplined and stan- 
dardless, seeing that we started without the backbone 
that schooling gives? Here and there among us is a 
genius, here and there a man of exceptional stability who 
trains himself in spite of all the forces working for his 
destruction. But those who do not publish until they can 
express, and do not express until they have something 
worth expressing are so rare that they can be counted on 
the fingers of two or perhaps three hands; mercifully, we 
all—or nearly all—believe ourselves of that company. 

It is the fashion to say that the public will have what 
it wants. Certainly the Public will have what it wants if 
what it wants is given to the Public. If what it now 
wants were suddenly withdrawn, the Public, the big 
Public, would by an obvious natural law take the lowest of 
what remained; if that again were withdrawn, it would 
take the next lowest, until by degrees it took a relatively 
good article. The Public, the big Public, is a mechanical 
and helpless consumer at the mercy of what is supplied 
to it, and this must ever be so. The Public then is not 
to blame for the supply of bad, false fiction. The Press 
is not to blame, for the Press, like the Public, must take 
what is set before it; their Critics, for the most part, like 
ourselves have been to no school, passed no test of - 
ness, received no certificate ; they cannot lead us, it is we 
who Jead them, for without the Critics we could live but 
without us the Critics would die. We cannot, therefore, 
blame the Press. Nor is the Publisher to blame; for the 
Publisher will publish what is set before him. It is true 
that if he published no books on commission he would 
deserve thepraise of the State, but it is quite unreasonable 
of us to expect him to deserve the praise of the State, 
since it is we who supply him with these books, and incite 
him to publish them. We cannot, therefore, lay the blame 
on the Publisher. 

We must lay the blame where the blame should be 
laid, on ourselves. We ourselves create the demand for 
bad and false fiction. Very many of us have private 
means; for such there is no excuse. Very many of us 
have none; for such, once started on this journey of 
fiction, there is much, often tragic, excuse—the less ex- 
cuse then for not training ourselves before setting out on 
our way. There is no getting out of it, the fault is ours. 
If we will not put ourselves to school when we are young ; 
if we must rush into print before we can spell; 
if we will not repress our natural desires, and walk before 
we run; if we will not learn at least what not to do—we 
shall go on wandering through the forest, singing our 
foolish songs. 

And since we cannot train ourselves except by writ- 
ing, let us write, and burn what we write; then shall we 
soon stop writing, or produce what we need not burn! 

For, as things are now, without compass, without 
map, we set out into the twilight forest of fiction ; without 
path, without track—and we never emerge. 

Yes, with the French writer, we must say: 

“Et nous jongleurs inutiles, frivoles joueurs de 
lute!” 4g o 2 


Joun GaALsworTRY. 
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THE CITIES OF SPAIN. 


Tue Citres or Spain. By Edward Hutton. With 24 Illustra- 
tiqns in colour by A. W. Rimington. London: Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hutron steadily improves at his art. His earlier 
work showed little but ambition. There was the attempt, 
deliberately undertaken, at a style which should be self- 
conscious, decorated, arresting. But the lack of self- 
criticism and the imperfect command of material made 
the word painting often cloying, sometimes grotesque. 
To-day these difficulties have been in the main overcome. 
The Cities of Spain essays to give sharp pictures of travel 
in a prose which is grave and polished and determined. 
There is still an excess of luscious effect, too much sweet- 
ness. The purple is in excess, and the whole tone might 
be subdued. Many of Mr. Hutton’s pious ejaculations 
with which he finishes chapters fill the reader with a 
sense of incongruity and crudeness. But there are many 
pages of particular effectiveness and charm. The writer 
can make things unknown attractive and things familiar 
more lovely. He can give colour and an impression at 
times approaching Walter Pater’s idea that good prose 
should create the ultimate effect of music. Here, for casual 
example, is one of his deep-cut pictures. It is Sala- 
manca “smiling her inscrutable smile” over “the barren 
miles of dust, like a forgotten sphinx, an unremembered 
idol. 


“It is thus in summer she stands, a tawny, inscrutable 
statue upon her hills, dead or asleep or dreaming, I know 
not, who have loved her in the long languorous days, 
because she is all of rose and gold. And in spring when 
the desert lays at her feet all his treasures, infinite fields 
of corn, green and scarlet with poppies and gold, all day 
long I have heard the wind come to her over the priceless 
fields, and seen his white footsteps tumultuous as on the 
sea, and I have listened with the desert that has blossomed 
for her, that has brought her his gifts, waiting for the 
word that the wind shall bring from her, till the flowers 
have died under the sun, and the corn is reaped, and the 
wind has passed on his way, and all I heard was the 
word of Etexnal patience.” 

Mr. Hutton follows for the most part the beaten 
tourist route. He enters Spain by the night express from 
Paris, and gives a gloomy vision of the discomforts of 
such travelling. He passes through the Castile cities, 
set in their wide, sad plains, and amongst the forlorn 
hills—Burgos, Avila, Segovia, Toledo. He tarries at 
Madrid, rejecting (like so many others) all he sees there, 
taking refuge in the Prado, amongst the most splendid 
pictures ever created, from that dirty, shabby, mean 
little capital. He dashes south to Andalusia, Cordova, 
Seville, Granada, with an excursion to Tangier. He 
works his way slowly backward up that enchanted 
Mediterranean coast, through Murcia and Tarragona 
to Barcelona. And so home again, full of thought con- 
cerning that strong and unfortunate land, with even its 
tiny villages filled with “something virile and splendid,” 
lacking the mechanical development of the North; but 
“the most beautiful country in Europe still,” because 
“with her abide the mountains and the deserts and over 
all the sun.” 

Mr. Hutton enters Spain with the memory still fresh 
of Umbria and of Italy: a beautiful and shining land. 
Judged by such a standard, all the rocky highlands, 
traversed by other tall mountain ranges, with nothing 
there but the wind and the sun and the bare brown land, 
give an aspect of austerity and repose. Compare in 
memory for a moment the two sacred cities, Avila and 
Assisi. The one lying so contented on the slope of 
Mount Subasio, hidden from all the cold winds, looking 
out upon the wide green and golden spaces of the Umbrian 
plain, a vision of summer in an enchanted air. The 
other stands remote in its scant cultivation, everywhere 
surrounded by its tall mountains, with its old frowning 
walls, its cathedral imbedded in them like a fortress, heat 
and dust for one half of the year, for the other ice and 
cold. In the contrast is something of that Spanish 
strength and dignity, as well as something of its sombre 
and ruthless action: in sharp distinction from all the 





genius and grace and charm of Italy. Stand on that 
scarred, tortured plain which encompasses Toledo, gaze 
down those unfathomed depths where the Tagus flows 
sullenly in brown, angry flood. Look over the bare 
twisted rocks on the hillside, the ruins of a world, to 
where that white city rises on its summit with all its towers 
and spires. You will understand then something of 
Spain: the spirit of that old chivalry of Castile which held 
the gate of Europe defiantly against the ast for six cen- 
turies, and blossomed into the sudden expansion of a 
World Empire, and then crumbled all away, and lives 
only to-day in its dreams. 

This and much more Mr. Hutton has seen. The 
vision between Vitoria and Miranda at sunset—in one 
of the most admirable of the admirable illustrations— 
comes to stand for him as the perfect expression of Spain 
—“The ruined splendour, the exaltation, and the glory.” 
It is because he has apprehended something of 
that splendour and glory, because he refuses to 
accept Spain as a ruin—to be patronised, to be pitied— 
that he has achieved success. An unchallenged beauty 
and a loss which is at least defiant in its rejection of 
irrelevant things speaks to him from all those ancient 
cities which to the tourist are but tombs. In the inevitable 
waiting of the train for a few casual hours between San 
Sebastian and Burgos, the visitor expresses irritation. A 
young Spaniard immediately offers a cigarette, then a box 
of sweet cakes. “ You have come to see our ancient and 
decayed grandeur,” he says. “I am sure you will not be 
disappointed. Excuse us, then, if in the little matter of 
railway contrivance we are a year or two behind the times.” 
Could anything be more characteristic, more charming? 

And in all the northern towns he has noticed that 
curious impression of waiting, of expectancy, which other 
travellers have also apprehended. Burgos, “not alto- 
gether out of the world, yet having but few dealings with 
it, stands upon her hillside waiting, perhaps, for the 
coming of Jesus.” Segovia is a lonely city, abandoned 
there like a ship in full sail, stranded among the moun- 
tains.” Avila, “ summing up all the chaos and ruin that lie 
about her,” alone “has understood everything and been 
reconciled.” “She is the visible image of the word 
Amen.” And Toledo, “alone in a hostile world,” has kept 
the ancient days about her, abiding wrapt in a profound 
dream, “ within whose walls you will forget your sadness 
and remember only beauty and death.” 

Mr. Hutton confines himself in the main to impres- 
sions of travel: to the great things seen in the work of 
Nature or of man. He occasionally intrudes the story 
of a journey, talk by the way, a night of discomfort. 
He tells some charming peasant stories, most of the same 
general theme: the wanderings of our Lord and his 
Apostles over the deserts and mountains and their enter- 
tainment by the stranger unaware, the legends common 
to all Christendom, from Dalmatia to Donegal. Of such 
is the story of the muleteer, which beguiled the night 
journey from Avila to Segovia: 

“*A fine night and a sweet wind,’ he said when I came 
up with him. ‘Our way lies here to the left.’ 

“*The night is full of voices,’ said I, ‘all the woods 
are singing. 

“*They sing for the Lord Christ,’ he said, smiling at 
me. ‘The Lord Christ who is often wandering about as 
of old, with His friends, or, it may be alone.’ 

“* But,’ said I, ‘He is in heaven,’ and I looked where 
the milky-way led over the arch of the sky. 

“*Ves,’ said my companion, as we went on together. 
‘Yes. He is in heaven; yet sometimes, as of old, He 
comes back to us, and here, in Spain, as they say, it is 
often that He weeps’” 

Mr. Hutton is less successful with the South. His 
touch is less sure when he passes the boundaries of 
Christendom. He is repelled by the aimlessness, the 
delirium, the lack of sure purpose of the Arab. The 
appeal of Andalusia—the towns all white, the brown and 
blue, the transparent air, the sudden sense of light— 
leaves him unmoved. Desolation—the desolation of a 
vanished civilisation no longer expectant, crumbling into 
ruin and a little dust—broods over the whole vision. 
Cordova he brands “an image of desolation, tragic and 
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lamentable” “like a ruined sepulchre forgotten in the 
midst of the desert, from which even the dead have 
stolen away.” The Andalusian landscape he finds “ arid 
and melancholy,” filled with immobility and an immense 
weariness. Grenada is “a dead city, the colour of dust, 
shrunken and thirsty, continually burning away at the 
foot of a hill on the confines of a great plain.” The 
Alhambra is the saddest place in Spain. And all “that 
fair land of Andalusia” is summed up in the sentence, 
“Great with ruins, over whose gates the name of 
Allah has been hidden by the tender name Mary, in 
whose streets now there is so seldom a song.” The Cities 
of Spain will be welcome to al! lovers of Spain, and all 
who come there with simpleness and reverence depart 
enrolled in that company. 
C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





SOUTH OF THE VINDYANS. 


Hinpu MANNERS, CuSTOMs, AND CEREMONIES. By the Abbé 
J. A. Dubois. Translated from the Author’s later French 
MS., and edited with Notes, Corrections, and Biography, 
by Henry K. Beauchamp. Third edition. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

WRITTEN nearly a hundred years ago, this account by the 

Abbé Dubois is not yet out of date. It represents the 

triumph of—how shall we put it ?—of familiarity over eru- 

dition, of inside knowledge over an outsider’s study. 

Hindus no less than Englishmen acknowledge its excel- 

lence. To quote one of the former: 

“The difficulties which a foreigner has of understanding 
the inner life and modes of thought of a people to which 
he does not belong. The Abbé surmounted these 
difficulties by devoting thirty years of his life to the sub- 
ject. To effect his purpose he adopted the garb, the 
manners, and, as he says, even the prejudices of the 
people among whom his lot was cast; won their respect 
and confidence; and was held by them in quite as much 
reverence as one of their yogis or guris.” 


To him we owe one of the most penetrating and 
prophetic analyses of British rule in India that has ever 
been made. “ Under the supremacy of the Brahmins,” 
he wrote “ the people of India hated their government while 
they cherished and respected their rulers; under the supre- 
macy of Europeans they hate and despise their rulers from 
the bottom of their hearts, while they cherish and respect 
their government.” The first MS. of Hindu Manners was 
purchased by the East India Company in 1807, and in 
1815 it was returned to the Abbé for additions and correc- 
tions.—“ It was completely altered, recast and enlarged, 
until it bore hardly more resemblance to the original work 
than a rough outline sketch does to a finished picture.” 
Meanwhile, a translation of the first draft had been pub- 
lished in England, and, until the last decade, 
when this translation from the later MS. was pub- 
lished, the imperfect work sufficed to make the Abbé’s 
name. Mr. Beauchamp has added notes—surprisingly 
few, as he says—on inaccuracies, and on changes in not 
quite changeless India, and also a brief but very interesting 
account of the Abbé’s missionary work and heterodox 
opinions on it. Honour is due to Mr. Beauchamp, more- 
over, for preserving the Abbé’s Gallic frankness on 
matters not perhaps “suited to the English taste,” but 
essential for the understanding of Hindu life. The 
Abbé’s insight, his literary skill, and his almost encyclo 
pedic knowledge of India south of the Vindyan Moun- 
tains, and the extreme conservatism of the Hindus them- 
selves, all combine to make his work hardly less valuable 
as an impression of present-day India than as a picture of 
Indian life at the end of the eighteenth century. Max 
Miiller, in a prefatory note, commended it to missionaries. 
It has been recommended to all Englishmen having to 
do with India, especially young civilians. We would 
venture also to recommend it to the general reader, who 
will find it full of interest, and even to the British voter, 
who, theoretically at any rate, appoints to India her 
European governors. 





THE MYSTERIES OF MODERN LONDON. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MODERN Lonpon.’' By G. R. Sims, 

London: Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
Ir is not for nothing that Mr. Sims has passed the better 
part of his working life in close communion with “the 
warm-hearted Children of Thespis.” Life appears to be 
one long melodrama for him, and though he may be only 
a super in it, though he may not himself play a leading 
part in any of the mysteries of London, still he must find 
even a super’s business exciting enough. The impression 
you get from his book is that in London things are never 
what they seem. You see a woman walking along the 
Marylebone-road with a perambulator and a baby in it. 
You do not give her a second look; and that proves 
that you don’t know your London. For that woman ought 
to be in Madame Tussaud’s, and not outside it. That 
baby is a dummy, and underneath 1 are concealed frag- 
ments of a murdered body. Some perambulators, of 
course, have real babies in them, and nothing else; but 
they appear to be exceptions. When you see a man 
carrying a sack out of a house into a van, suspect him. 
The chances are that it contains portions of a family 
foully done to death, and that he is going to bury them 
at dead of night in the garden of an unoccupied house. 
The heavy trunk, too, “plays a leading part in some of 
London’s. deepest mysteries.” In fact, anything that is 
big enough to contain a dead body probably does contain 
one, and anything that is not big enough probably contains 
fragments. 

Many of the spectators at cricket and football 
matches are apt to be murderers. They have probably 
killed some near relative so as to get the admission money. 
“One of the spectators at a great football match at the 
Crystal Palace was Alfred Stratton, the ‘mask’ mur- 
derer. He paid his fare and his admission money to the 
football ground with the cash he had obtained by killing 
Mr. and Mrs. Farrow.” “ As we sit in the packed theatre 
or music-hall,” Mr. Sims asks, “to how many of us does 
it present itself as a probability that some of the people 
present are enjoying themselves with money obtained 
by murder?” It would be a pretty game and make 
everything much more interesting to test this probability 
by asking any pleasant-looking old gentleman who may 
happen to sit next to one at a theatre the sudden question, 
* What have you done with the body?” If he jumped one 
might be sure that he had done something with it. He 
might perhaps have just made up his mind to brick it 
up in a cellar, for “ the bricked-up cellar that thrills us in 
the pages of Edgar Allan Poe is playing its part in the 
criminal tragedies of the twentieth-century Babylon.” 
And the cask of Amontillado? Sherry may have gone 
out of fashion as a dinner wine; but no doubt it is still 
largely sold as a bait, and if ever a duke asks you down 
into his cellar to have a glass of his sherry wine, refuse 
for all that your life is worth. 

Then the lunatics. London is full of them, but the 
bulk of them, fortunately, “are not systematic assassins.” 
Yet things are bad enough. “We shudder at Caliban 
when we see him on the stage, and we tremble at 
Miranda. But there are dozens of Calibans in London, 
and they are free to roam where they like night and day.” 
Read the advertisements in our daily papers and you will 
often see this kind of thing: “Lost, a monster, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Mayfair. Answers to the 
name of Caliban. If returned to 736x, Berkeley-square, 
no questions will be asked and a reward of 5s. will be 
given.” 

Most of the Calibans come of high families, and 
most of our stateliest London mansions contain a secret 
wing in which one or more Calibans are confined, un- 
known even to the butler and the lady’s maid. But, of 
course, they often get out and make love to some low- 
born Miranda, and then there is probably a breach of 
promise case and a scandal. However, all the lunatics 
are not Calibans; some of them are old ladies, who 
wreathe the heads of popular tragedians with flowers as 
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they issue from their houses. This is a sight you may 
see any day in St. John’s Wood, if only you use your 
eyes. 

The book contains some useful hints for criminals, 
as, for instance, “If you have an elegantly attired lady 
beside you, dressed in ball costume and blazing with 
jewellery, no policeman is likely to stop your carriage at 
4 a.m. to inquire if you have been breaking into a 
jeweller’s shop or a diamond merchant’s office.” And 
yet many burglars get long terms of penal servitude 
through the neglect of simple precautions of this kind. 

The great defect of this strange work is that it is all 
jam. Most shilling-shockers contain only one or, at most, 
two great sensations. This book contains about 500 ; and 
the author has scarcely stated one of them before he 
breaks off into another. We have begun to get interested 
in the dead body in a perambulator, and we find ourselves 
hearing about another corpse in a sack. We are never 
told in either case why the corpse becomes a corpse at 
all. We get nothing but crude, bald facts of crime, and 
even crimes are not interesting, for their own sake. Mr. 
Sims would have done better if he had compiled mere 
tables of statistics, if he Ead told us what proportion of 
perambulators contains corpses, and how many of the 
audience at a performance of “The Ring” have on an 
average murdered their great aunts to pay for their tickets. 
If he had done this he would Lave produced a useful book 
oi reference which we might have put next to Whitaker's 
Almanack. As it is, we scarcely know what to do with his 
book. 





SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 
Some Literary Eccentrics. By John Fyvie. London: Archi- 
bald Constable. 12s. 6d. 


It is a difficult art that of presenting a man’s character 
and of telling his life together in the space of a monthly 
magazine article. The longer essay of that description 
is a form which has found its men of genius— 
Plutarch and Carlyle. Perhaps Bagehot, among 
English writers, is the one who has best succeeded 
in the shorter biographical essay. Among the hundreds 
who attempt it nowadays, Mr. Fyvie is as _ successful 
as any. His essay are excellent in clearness, justice and 
narration ; he never bores, he is never vague, he is never 
pretentiously penetrative ; he makes the comment of com- 
mon sense without Rhadamanthine emphasis, and he can 
draw at need a fine line round an elusive characteristic. 
His essays, entitled Five Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty were excellent. Some Literary Eccentrics is a 
collection equally good. The eccentrics he deals with 
are, Thomas Amory, author of John Buncle; Thomas 
Day, the author uf Sandford and Merton; William Beck- 
ford, Landor, Hazlitt, Crabb Robinson, Charles Babbage, 
Douglas Jerrold, George Wither, and Sir John Mandeville. 
Like Crabb Robinson, Mr. Fyvie might say with truth of 
himself, “I love characters extremely.” He has caught 
hold of two extremely odd ones in the authors Amory 
and Day. Amory was a curious individual, a zealous 
Unitarian “to a most Romantick Degree,” who lived in 
great seclusion. He read much and hardly ever stirred 
out until the evening. The Life of John Buncle must 
be one of the absurdest books ever written, judging from 
Mr. Fyvie’s account. “It has neither plot nor analysis of 
motives, nor delineations of feelings or discrimination of 
character.” 

The matrimonial adventures of Buncle are of a 
stupendous character. He marries in succession six 
wives; and though the death of each is followed by a 
period of mourning, John held the opinion that it was not 
for him “to be snivelling for months because my wife 
died before me, which was, at least, as probable as she 
should be the survivor.” After sitting with his eyes shut 
for three days or lamenting each one in turn for a few 
months, he invariably sets out in search for another, wnom 
he always woos with success. These adventures are in- 
terspersed with lengthy theological dissertations. De- 
cidedly it must be a book to read by proxy; Mr. Fyvie 





has made a very amusing article out of it. Though 
“Buncle” pretends to be autobiographical, it does not 
appear that Amory was interesting for the same reasons as 
his hero, On the other hand, the respectable author of 
Sandford and Merton is mainly interesting on account of 
his matrimonial schemes. He had great difficulty in find- 
ing a wife; in fact, he was engaged almost as many times 
as Buncle was married. He educated a small girl with 
the object of fitting her for the position. He failed ; 
which was not surprising, since part of her education con- 
sisted in arming her spirit against fear and pain, by firing 
pistols, which she believed to be loaded, at her petticoats 
and dropping melting sealing-wax on her arms. After 
several rejections, ke did marry a Miss Milnes, who 
agreed to renounce luxury and society, and lived with 
him devotedly to the end of his days. He was a crank, 
but an honest man. Mr. Fyvie’s summary will stand him 
for an epitaph. “Day affords a striking example of the 
failure of one of the best intentioned of men to compress 
human life within the rigid limits of a cast-iron system.” 





FICTION. 
CLEMENCY SHAFTO. By Frances G. Burmester. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1906. 6s, 
AUDREY THE ACTRESS. By Horace Wyndham. London: E. 
Grant Richards. 1906, 6s. 


In Clemency Shafto, Mrs. Burmester has given us a 
rather clever character study of a hard and dangerous 
woman, Lady Polesdown. The story opens with the mys- 
terious murder of old Sir John Darenth in Brussels, while 
his friend Lady Polesdown and her daughter Clemency 
are staying at the hotel he has visited the same evening. 
Clemency is not aware of the Anglo-Indian scandal that 
has coupled her mother’s name with Sir John’s, and she 
cannot understand why ker mother refuses to recognise 
young John Darenth as a fitting suitor for her daughter. 
John, however, has hold of one thread in the skein of 
the mystery, and as the story develops we follow him as 
he threads his way into the labyrinth of circumstantial 
evidence. While many people will admire the skill with 
which Mrs. Burmester has woven together her exciting 
plot, we cannot help saying that her story might have been 
classed with a higher order of fiction if she had remem- 
bered the saying, “character is plot.” Supposing there 
had been no murder and no mystery, Lady Polesdown’s 
figure would lose nothing in interest, and in a study of her 
complex nature under everyday conditions there would 
have been no occasion for the author to violate proba- 
bilities, as she has naturally been tempted to do to 
heighten her effects. Mrs. Burmester has a keen eye for 
character, and if she will employ it in the novel of domes- 
tic or social life she will accomplish finer and subtler 
work than in work of a more sensational order. 


If Mr. Wyndham had not thought it incumbent on 
him to end Audrey the Actress with the heroine’s bril- 
liant marriage to an actor-manager we should judge that 
his novel presented a very faithful picture of theatrical 
life. As one of the minor characters feelingly remarks: 
“ Even under the best conditions it’s a horrid life, full of 
disappointment and disillusion. Half the time one is 
making ropes of sand.” The other half of the time, to 
judge by common experience, is spent by the actress of 
average ability in fruitlessly seeking engagements at the 
agencies in Bedford-street and in wearily shifting, with a 
touring company, from provincial town to provincial 
town. Mr. Wyndham, however, has sandwiched very 
neatly the lean years with the fat; and the bitter bread of 
adversity that bids fair to choke his charming heroine, 
Miss Audrey Standish, is washed down by the intoxicat- 
ing draughts of her stage triumph. It is a disappointing 


life, the minor actor's, on the whole, of that there can 
be no question, but then its cheap variety and constant 
vicissitude gives it colour and interest that the life of the 
humdrum respectable townsman lacks. The best chapter 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


‘* A most thrilling and delightful picture.”—Morning Leader. 


SET IN AUTHORITY. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author ot ‘ An 
American Girl in London,” ‘‘ The Path of a Star,” etc. 


‘* Mrs. Cotes has written the novel of the year.”— Outlook. 
‘** Every one of her characters is interesting for himself.” 
—FPall Mail Gazette. 

“ Probably the best novel Mrs. Cotes has ever given us... 
Excellent reading. ... It is a clever, mature, and thoughtful 
piece of work, and will i increase Mrs. Cotes’s already high repu- 
tation.” —Academy. 

“It would be difficult to praise too highly this new and start- 
ling novel, for it is uncommonly brilliant, absorbing, and effective.” 


—Standard. 
OF MISTRESS EVE. 
By HOWARD PEASE, Author of “ Magnus Sinclair,” &c. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ The book is a sound piece of 
work by a man who knows his subject thoroughly well.” 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. 


By HERBERT MACILWAINE, Author of ‘“ Dinkinbar,” 
“ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. [Second Impression. 
“‘ The book is something more than well worth reading ; it is 
a serious and artistic contribution to the imaginative writing of 
the day.”—Manchester Guardian. 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 
By HOWARD STURGIS, Author of “‘ Belchamber,” &c. 


The World says: “ The very pleasing literary style enhances 
the value of a delightful book, which will assuredly find many 
readers.” 





HENRY NORTHCOTE. 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of *‘ Broke of Covenden.” 
[Second Impression. 


* One of the most remarkable and brilliant works of fiction of 
the year.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FACE TO FACE. 
By FRANCISCO ACEBAL. Translated by MARTIN Hume. 


‘* Major Martin Hume has done his translation with a delicate 
sense of style, and we are grateful to him for allowing us to 
enjoy such masterly work.’’—7ribune, 


THE EVASION. 


By E, B. FROTHINGHAM, 


‘It is interesting and does not drag.” —7+ribune. 
‘‘ The whole novel gives the impression of power." — 
Morning Leader. 
“ A very entertaining volume.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is a story of high merit and true to the best canons o1 
art.” —Aberdeen Press, 
‘* This is no ordinary commonplace novel.” — Sketch. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. With an Introduction by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE., [Second Impression. 


‘““They are beautiful stories, told with consummate art, and 
have a flavour rare in present-day fiction. . 
Cobwebs’ | is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in 
the English language.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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In 18 Volumes. 
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BOOKS BY JOHN FOX. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, With Illustra- 
tions by F. C. YOHN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome. With Six Coloured Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. §s. 6d. net. 

Crittenden. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Blue Grass and Rhododendron: Outdoor Life in Kentucky. 
Fully Illustrated. Gilt extra. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Mountain Europa. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Cumberland Vendetta. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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in Mr. Wyndham’s entertaining novel is Chapter IX., which 
describes the emotions of the young actress before the 
footlights, and the agitations in the manager’s breast when 
having sent “the baggage-men and stage-hands into the 
pit and gallery to bellow for a speech,” he comes forward 
to deliver “the great Harcourt’s stock speech,” which he 
makes from town to town, merely altering the local allu- 
sions. The character of Mr. Harcourt Revell, the actor- 
manager, is very neatly done, and happily epitomises the 
leading trait of the actor grown old—vanity. The novel, 
on the whole, is a truthful and searching piece of work, 
and we recommend parents and guardians to buy it and 
hand it quietly to youthful stage-struck aspirants. 


The New Matron. By Ellis Dean. (London: 
Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) An account of daily life 
and routine as it goes on behind the scenes in a smal] 
colonial hospital might not seem at first to promise much 
entertainment, but into Nurse Denniston’s experiences, 
when she comes to take charge of the hospital at Tarra- 
ville, the author has instilled a great deal of interest. 
The resident doctor is a complete cad, the staff slipshod 
and inefficient, and the story of how the new matron 
combats single-handed the difficulties maliciously heaped 
in her path and eventually creates order out of chaos is 
worth following. An incidental romance considerably en- 
hances the tale. 


Sealed Lips. By Marie Connor Leighton. (Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) One cannot but admire 
the ingenuity with which Mrs. Leighton evolves situation 
upon situation to surprise and mystify her readers. In 
this latest novel her skill is excellently displayed; one 
revelation succeeds another, each character turns out to 
have some hidden bearing upon the plot unguessed at first 
sight, and to keep all these individual threads in hand 
and bring them each to satisfactory conclusions would 
tax any brain less adept in the weaving of a sensational 
romance. Here nothing is too strange to be true, each 
chapter bristles with incident, and blackmail, murder, 
an adopted daughter imposed as legitimate heiress, and 
a fair adventuress are all introduced with dramatic effect. 
A good plot with an exciting finale. 


The Secret Church. By Lucas Cleeve. (London: 
Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) All the romance popularly 
associated with the land of the olive and vine is present in 
Lucas Cleeve’s new tale, interspersed with events of an 
exciting order. The title refers to an obscure order of 
monks who come to inhabit the deserted monastery of 
San Antonio. Giving out that they are restrained by 
Papal edict from publicly administering the Sacraments, 
they hold mysterious midnight services behind drawn cur- 
tains, and with the discovery that these monks are in reality 
a dangerous secret society of Anarchists the thrilling part 
of the story begins. Court Villiardi, entering the monas- 
tery in despair upon learning that he has no legal right to 
the name he has borne for twenty-one years, falls into 
their clutches, and his rescue by his beautiful young 
fiancée is fraught with danger and suspense. 


The Alluring Flame. By J. E. Muddock. (Lon- 
don: John Long. 6s.) One does not quite understand 
the bearing of this title, unless it means the attraction of 
easy pleasures and a meretricious success which over- 
whelms one of the two young castaways introduced to us 
in the first chapter. But from the arrival of the children 
in London, where they come to seek their fortunes, the 
story concerns itself chiefly with Billy, his adventures, 
escapes, and the vicissitudes which involve him before he 
becomes at last a successful business man. “Sis” deserts 
him almost at once, lost in the city’s whirlpool. and the 
world-battle of the boy, left at twelve years old to fight 
his own way, compels both interest and sympathy. Billy 
has both pluck and endurance, and one is glad when for- 
tune lands him at last on the high road to success. 





The Red Van. By Alan St. Aubyn. (London: Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.) The Red Van deals with a gypsy 
family, to the youngest of whom, Bathsheba, is left unex- 
pectedly a legacy of four thousand pounds. Wealth breeds 
a certain discontent with her surroundings; quarrelling 
with her gypsy sweetheart, Bathsheba falls in love with a 
young lawyer in the town, but in the end misfortune draws 
her back to her old lover, and ske returns to her own 
people in the time of their need, having learned the wisdom 
that wealth alone cannot purchase happiness. A pretty 
romance charmingly told. 


A Girl of Resource. By Eyre Hussey. (London: Long- 
mans and Co. 6s.) This is a breezy story, which has for its 
heroine an extremely modern and charming young woman, 
Isabel Turner by name, whose career provides interest and 
amusement through some three hundred pages. Plunged 
from wealth to comparative poverty by the death of her 
father, she is left to the guardianship of two bachelor 
uncles, who find their dreaded responsibility prove imstead 
an enjoyable revolution in both their lives, and grow 
young in their niece’s companionship. Isabel is a most 
delightful creation, witty, resourceful, equally at home in 
Greek literature or the art of training polo ponies. She 
impresses one from the first as being perfectly able to look 
after herself, and not the least original trait in her charac- 
ter is her knack of getting rid of obnoxious people by 
reciting to them lengthy classical anecdotes on the Barlow 
principle. A heroine to become acquainted with at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Mave. By Randal Charlton. (London: Methuen. 
6s.) It is a strange and delicate web of romance that 
Mr. Charlton has given us, as elusive and unreal in parts 
as the shy, pitiful figure of Mave herself, described as 
“a white rose-bosomed creature, all dewy and fay-like. 
‘ ” What promises to be an eighteenth-century love 
idyll is unwarningly caught up into the toils of grimmest 
tragedy, and thenceforward we follow Mave and her 
lover as through an evil dream. Things happen as if by 
chance, yet it is not chance. The author has succeeded 
in investing his tale with the inevitableness of Greek 
tragedy, set in the decorative period of English romance; 
one feels that the lovers are battling, not against circum- 
stance or their fellow-creatures, but against a ruthless 
fate which forces them apart like two leaves in a swift 
current. There is every element for a tale of love and 
adventure, with the happy ending which nine out of ten 
novelists would have given it, but instead Mave dies, 
witless and outcast, in the forest, and one is brought 
face to face with the same bound and helpless feeling that 
grips us when Tristan dies just as the ship draws near to 
shore. But besides the strength of the central motive 
there is other drawing which alone would make the novel 
noteworthy ; Daniel Deacon, the religious zealot devoured 
by his secret passion for Mave, which forces him in the 
end to hound her to her death, is handled with an almost 
brutal directness, and in the minor characters the artist’s 
touch is no less sure. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


FENWICK’S CAREER. [and Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Tribune.—‘ A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
[214th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT eae 
Spectator.—‘*‘ The most attractive and brilliant 
of all Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 


LADY ROSE'S DAvCHTER. With Illustrations. 
ver 165,000 copies sold 
Mr. William Dean Howells. —‘ Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel,” 


ELEANOR, Over 120,000 copies sold. With Illus- 
trations by ALBERT STERNER. 


London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ Mrs, Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way to one's 
heart so completely.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. [7th Edition. 

Times.— Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work. . The story isa story of 
a great passion worthily told.” 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. (3rd Edition. 


Standard.—-‘‘ An execedingly able book. “We 
dog if any other living woman could have written 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. (sth Impression. 
Illustrated London News.—‘* The reader = be 
scarcely conscious of taking breath. . . Mr. 
Weyman is far superior to his competitors.” 
THE CASTLE INN. (6th Edition. 
Wi Frontispiece. 


Times.—** A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.” 


IN KING’S BYWAYS. (and Impression. 
Times.—** Will be enjoyed by everyone to whom 


the ‘Gentleman of France’ appealed; and in point 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 








By the Author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT. 

(4th Lmpression. 

Spectater.—“' Priscilla is one of the most engag- 
ing characters we have met in fiction for years.” 











By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. [7th Impression. 

Academy.—" Perhaps the finest book that Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced— 
daring, original, moving.’ 


FRENCH NAN. [37d Impression. 
With Illustrations. 
Academy.—‘*A charming story. . . . A tale of 


Dresden china, so dainty and clever.’ 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. and Impression. 
With 20 Illustrations by LAUNCELoT SPEED. 
Truth.—“ As enchanting as the magic music of 
its wizard violinist.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE SILVER SKULL. (3rd Impression. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
British Weekly.—** A work of real genius, full of | 
glorious adventures.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 

With a Frontispiece. 

Daily Telegraph.—" A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure and misadventure.” 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS, (3rd Impression. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—'* A book which grips the imagination 
in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 
THE RED AXE. (3rd Impression. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Weekly Sun.— A powerful story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 
CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF =, py 
hk Impression. 
Spectator.—‘* It carries the a. along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the rst page 
to the last.” 


By Mrs. HENRY de la PASTURE. 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA. [2nd /mpression. 
cademy.—" A charming book, fragrantly and 

delicately written.’ 

PETER’S MOTHER. [oth Jmpression. 
Daily Telegraph.—* A better novel the reader 

could not desire.’ 

CORNELIUS. sth Impression. 
Quarterly Review.—** Miss Phillpotte is enough 

to make the fortune of any story. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. [and Impression. 

Westminster Gazette.—** Peggy is altogether one 
ot the most delightful characters that have appeared 
in recent fiction, 





{and Impression. 
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By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE LAST HOPE. [4th mp. and Ed, 

Athenaum.—" One of his very best novels.” 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other Stories 

{and Impression. 

Saturday Review.—**Engrossing, fascinating, 
picturesque tales, full of colour, adventure, and 
emotion.” 

FLOTSAM. [6th Jmpression, 
Witha Frontispiece. 

Vanity Fair.—‘‘ A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old or young, for the reading.” 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. [6th /mpression. 

Queen.—** There is the genius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation of Papa Barlasch. . . . He is 
one of the best soldier-characters in fiction.” 

THE VULTURES. [7th Impression. 

Queen.—** One of Henry Seton Me erriman’ 's very 
best. . . . A powerful and thrilling book. 

THE VELVET GLOVE. [4th Impression. 

Atheneum.—* A good story. . . We have 
nothing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot 
and the artistic development of character.” 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. (6th Impression. 
jith Illustrations. 

Morning Post.—*' A really admirable novel.” 
RODEN’S CORNER. (3rd Edition. 

Punch.—*‘For dramatic situation, intensity and 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous,” 

IN KEDARS TENTS. (9th Edition. 

Guardian.—* Full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour. 

THE GREY LADY. [6th Impression, 
/ith 12 Full-page Illustrations 

Globe.—** Astory of striking merit throughout.” 
THE SOWERS. [a7th Edition. 

Graphic.—* Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. [New Edition 
Westminster Gazette. —‘ Admirably conceived. 
. The story never flags or loiters.” 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 

(New Edition. 

lllustrated London News.-—‘' The book is a good 

boo! The characters are admirably contrasted.” 

THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. [New vm 

Manchester Guardian.—* A masterly story. 
so like real life, and so entirely unconventional. ” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


THE TRUANTS. 
unch.—** Of the most engaging interest.” 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. (12th Impression. 
Country Life.—* It is indeed a grand story, told 
with such sympathy and = combined as are 
rarely to be tound in books. 





SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy valumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper, fcp. 8vo., price 26 or 28. 6d. each. 


Comprising works some of the most rn 


Mrs. Gaskell, E. Lynn Linton, Katherine S. 
Author of ** The 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


lar modern writers, including the Bronté Sisters, 
uoid, Leigh Hunt, Holme 
ose Gar en,” ” the Author of * ‘Molly | Bawn, "W. E. Norris, F. Anstey, &c. 


Erckmann-Chatrian, 


Ww. Mz. Thackeray, porape Eliot, Anthony Trollope, 
the Author of “John Hali 


fax,” Hamilton Aidé, the 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION, 
“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature 
than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté sisters.” — Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ea . 
Sledh blading, ons tape Be Be as att oe Ot 
With a and Illustrations, including Views of Places es in _~ 
works, reproduced from Photographs ‘specially taken for the 
Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conaaion aa Mr, C. ARROW 


KEENE, of Derby. Medallists of the Royal hic Society. Intro- 
ductions to the ee are supplied b: Mre. “HUM RY WARD, and an 
Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S “* Life a Charlotte Bronté,” by 
Mr. CLEMENT K. °SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 
JANE EYRE. 7 PROFESSOR AND POEMS. 
VILLETTE. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE By Mrs. GASKE 


* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 win ae st Svo, a cai or 
diate toned s, gilt top, as. 6d. each. And th KET EDITION. > vols, 
small f’cap. Svs, each with Frontispiece, A in roe with gilt top, 18. 6d. per 
volume ; or the set in gold-lettered cloth Case, ras. 6d. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


**I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature 
was supreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force and 
truth which has not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
in any period.” —ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 
13 Vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 Vols. 

are also supplied in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived trom the Author’ s 
Original MSS. and Note-Books, and each volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


vanity FAIR. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘‘ PUNCH.” 
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PELLOWP LUSH PAPERS, &c. | CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
BARRY LYN DON + THE FITZ- | THE VIRGINIANS. 
BOODLE PAPERS. | ADV ENTURES OF PHILIP ; AND 
SKETCH BOOK: Notes of a | A SHABBY GENTE STORY. 
Journe _ from Cornhill to | LOVELL THE Wid : 
Cairo, ROUNDABOUT PAPERS: 
HENRY ESMOND: AND THE DENIS DUVAL, &c. 
LECTURES, BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE ‘AND HOLIDAY READING. 


a a. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send ree on a 
of Bitacellen 


3s. and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number ous 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN BERNARD E. J. CAPES 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN S. R. CROC 

gt A.§ CONAN DOYLE F. ANSTEY 

A. E. W. MASON 

ANTHONY HOPE 


JAMES PAYN 
GEORGE GISSING 
RIDER HAGGARD W. E. NORRIS 


ne gga a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2g., 26. 6d., 
the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following 


MRS. HODGSON BURNETT THE RING OF “JOHN 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE | wAMlctON paw 
KATHARINE TYNAN ath aL TROLLOPE 
THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY | MBS CASK iy 
AUTHOR OF “ | 
THE AWN” | THE BRONTE SISTERS, ETC. 
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INSURANCE. 

GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF LIFE OFFICES. 
T is a peculiar feature of life assurance that while 
the business is steadily increasing and was never 
more profitable, the number of offices engaging in it is 
steadily diminishing by amalgamations. The causes of 
these unions lie beneath the surface. They are not 
brought about, as a rule, by any weakness on the part of 
one of the contracting companies, which, unable to hold 
its own in the struggle for existence, desires to expire in 
the embrace of a friendly competitor. Most frequently 
both offices are in a sound financial condition and in 
the enjoyment of the confidence of the public. Indeed, 
the possession of large resources may, as shown later, be 

a leading cause in bringing the transaction about. 

The transfer of the business of the Hand-in-Hand to 
the Commercial Union last year was a very special in- 
stance of this tendency to amalgamate. There was 
everything to justify the assumption that the Hand-in- 
Hand would continue in being. This seemed the natural 
course in justice to its history, its distinctive principles, 
and its financial strength. It was the oldest insurance 
institution in the world, it was almost unique as a mutual 
society, doing both fire and life business, and its financial 
resources, in proportion to the liabilities, were excep 
tionally large. Under very capable management the 
business was progressing satisfactorily. All these con- 
siderations, however, were of no avail to stay the process 
of self-effacement. The completion of the transfer made 
it abundantly clear that the continued existence of any 
office is now fast becoming an uninsurable risk. It is, 
therefore, of much consequence to the public to know 
whether this tendency is in their interests or not. The 
matter has to be viewed, not merely with regard to the 
more immediate results which have followed recent amal- 
gamations, but also in reference to the ultimate position 
of affairs, if the insurance business of the country is 
almost entirely in the hands of a few huge companies. 
It would appear that in leading instances of amalgama- 
tions the effect has been to lessen the amount of business 
transacted, that is to say, that the united office has done 
a lesser amount of new assurances than the combined 
totals of the separate institutions beture the union was 
effected. Some saving may have taken place in the ex- 
penses of management, but the reduction appears to have 
hardly been more than might be accounted for by the re- 
duced quantity of business. As regards the future 
effects, it is to be remembered that at present life assur- 
ance in this country is, happily, mot all of one type. There 
are various groups of offices with special characteristics 
of their own, and anumber of these have special claims on 
certain classes of the community ; for instance, the Clergy 
Mutual, or the Provident Clerks. Others have certain 
principles of action which have been successfully applied, 
and whick suit the desires of very many clients. While 
amalgamations up to the present have not brought about 
any marked ill results, it may be contended that, if the 
business were in the hands of a small number of giant 
offices, it would for several reasons be a matter of regret. 
The greater an organisation is, the more the chiefs are 
removed from the public by intermediate officials, and the 
less the seat of power would be in touch with the require- 
ments of policyholders. Inan immense business there is a 
tendency to ignore the susceptibilities of the insured, to 
govern too much by rule, and to omit to give consideration 
to particular circumstances which may cause a point of 
practice to press hardly upon an individual. The limita- 
tion of the offices, if continued, will in time lead to the 
extinction of types, and to a uniformity of methods 
mutually agreed upon. A few offices can closely combine 
more easily than a large number. Judging from the past, 
there is not much reason to expect that size will promote 
economy in management. In many cases the ratio of ex- 
penses has grown with the growth of an office, although, 
theoretically, an opposite tendency might be expected. 
Amongst fire offices, the decreasing number of companies 
has led to insufficient facilities for the re-insurance of 
large risks in British companies. 


As referred to above, if an office is in a strong finan- 
cial position, and at the same time any special circum- 
stance furnishes an excuse for amalgamation, very tempt- 
ing offers are sure to be made by rivals, who would like 
to acquire the business. ‘The great majority of the offices 
are in a very sound monetary position, and the reserves are 
calculated on a basis, not merely to provide for the pay- 
ment of the face value of the policies as they become due, 
but also, so as to enable future bonuses to be maintained. 
This conservative course makes it feasible for amalgama- 
tions to take place on conditions tempting to policy- 
holders, shareholders, and officials, alike. It may be 
that the interests of future generations are sacrificed, for 
the benefit of those for the time being concerned in the 
office. The scheme of amalgamation is made pleasant to 
them all round by this sharing out process. The office 
taking over the business at once becomes a large concern, 
and the officials Rave larger responsibilities, and all that 
pertains thereto. 

The proposed transfer of the business of the Star 
Life Assurance Company to the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance and General is the latest manifestation of this 
tendency. In point of premium income and accumulated 
funds there is not very much to choose between the offices, 
as appears from the following figures taken from the last 
published returns to the Board of Trade. 


Premium Accumulated 
Income. Funds. 
can smninrcmseiammensiees £567,637 ss. . £6,102,214 


United Kingdom Tem- 
perance andGeneral £521,805 one £7,909,867 
The number of policyholders in the two offices is over 
100,000, so that a very large clientele are affected. If 
carried through, it will be one of the largest amalgama- 
tions in the history of life assurance. The terms have 
not been formally disclosed, but it is understood that the 
Star’s business will be virtually wound up by the Temper- 
ance office, at a charge of 10 per cent. on the premiums. 
This does not favour the Star's policyholders. Share- 
holders are to be offered #50 per share of £1 5s. paid, 
and one-tenth of the profits of the quinquennium to the 
date of amalgamation, which will bring the total payment 
per share to about 60. At the last two divisions of 
profits special causes have reduced the Stars bonus to 
both shareholders and policyholders. One was the 
strengthening of the basis of valuation by adopting a lower 
rate of interest, and the other was losses in investments 
through putting too much money into high-class Stock 
Exchange securities. These have absorbed over 
£400,000 of the earnings of the past ten years, but there 
appears no reason why the business should not prosper 
and develop largely in the future. It would be to the 
advantage of the shareholder and policyholder of the Star 
to defer any action until the next valuation has taken 
place. The results promise to be very satisfactorv. and 
to be decidedly more favourable than those of the last. 
The right time to part with a business is certainly not 
when it is, through purely temporary circumstances, under 
a cloud. W. R. Dovey. 
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FUNDS IN HAND 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


By T. E. HOLLAND, K.C. 8vo, cloth. Tenth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER-BABIES 


Slightly Abridged and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By JANET HORACE-SMITH and MARION L. MILFORD. With 


Five Full-page Illustrations by JANET ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. as. 6d. 


NEW SECTION OF THE OXFORD DICTIONARY (July 1). 
PH—PIPER. A Double Section. By Dr. Murray. 


5s. The next issue (October 1) will be a portion of N, by Mr. CRAIGIE. 


Already Published: A—L, M—Mesnalty, O, P—Piper, Q and R— 
Reserve. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Now Ready, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d.; also in lambskin, thin boards, gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. 


With the Original Illustrations. With Introduction by EDWARD 
DOWDEN. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS OF THE LATE 


BENJAMIN JOWETT. Selected, Arranged, and Edited 
by LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


THE OXFORD DEGREE CEREMONY. 


By J. WELLS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. 


LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, ras. 6d. net. 





By C. P. 


[/mmediately. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By Cc. 


OMAN, M.A. With 2 Maps, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. By H. 


W. B. JOSEPH. 8vo, cloth, gs, 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Granam 
BALFOUR. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATIUS, THEBAIS AND ACHILLEIS. 


Edited by H.W. JARROD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


(Oxford Classical Texts. 
LONGINUS. 


Edited by A. O. Prickarp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, [Oxford Classical Texts. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


New Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by J.S. PHILLIMORE. 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. 
PRICKARD. 


KNUTH’S FLOWER POLLINATION. 


Authorised English Translation. By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS. 
Vol. L, royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. net ; leather back, 21s, net. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH. (Das Antlitz 


der Erde) By EDUARD SUESS. Translated by HERTHA B. C. 
SOLLAS, under the Direction of W. J. SOLLAS. Two vols. With many 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net each. 


Translated by A. O. 


LECTURES ON THE METHOD OF 
SCIENCE. Edited by the Very Rev. T. B. STRONG, 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents.—Scientific Method as a Mental Operation (T. Case, M.A.).—On 
some Aspects of the Scientific Method (F. Gorcn, D.Sc., F.R.S.)—Physiology ; 
its Scope and Method (C. S. Suerrineton, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.).—Inheritance 
in Animals and Plants (the late W. F. R. Wetnon, D.Sc., F.R.S.)—Psycho- 
Physical Method (W. McDovca.tt, M.A.).—The Evolution of Double Stars 
(A. H. Fison D.Sc.).--Anthropology : The Evolution of Currency and Coinage 
(Sir R. C. Tempce, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L.).—Archaeological Evidence (W. M. 
Furmpers Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S.).—Scientific Method as applied to History 
(the Very Rev. T. B. Stronc, D.D., Dean of Christ Church), 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 





Motoring ? 
The Ordnance Survey 
Maps are the best road 
maps obtainable. Prices 
from 1s. net. All book- 
sellers stock them. 


Fishing ? 
“The right sort of angling 
literature,” says the Dairy 
Curonicte, “is Philip 


Geen’s ‘ Fishing in Ire- 





land’ and ‘Fishing in 
Scotland.” 3s. 6d. net 
each. 





“F.C. G.” 


Buy “The Modern 
Chronicles of Froissart,” 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. each, and 
“The Gould-en Treasury,’ 


Is. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


John Oliver 
Hobbes. 


“The Dream and the Busi- 
ness.” The most brilliant 
story John Oliver Hobbes 
has yet written. Ready 
immediately. Price 6s, 


E. Nesbit. 


“Man and Maid.” 
cholgoy of Love. 
E. Nesbit. 
Price 6s. 








Psy- 
By 
Now ready. 

Published by 


T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THe Money Market. 

Lombard Street has not found matters quite so 
easy as it anticipated after the release of the Govern- 
ment dividends, and the Stock Exchange Settlement 
seemed to put as much strain on it as it could bear 
comfortably. Nothing new of any importance has 
developed in the situation, and the changes in the 
Bank return are the only clue we have as to the pre- 
sent position of affairs. During the week ended 


Wednesday nearly a million (£982,000 to be exact) in. 


gold was received from abroad, but the stock of bullion 
shows an increase of only £586,000. At the same 
time the note circulation has been reduced by £211,000, 
and | am inclined to think that the £400,000 in gold 
which would appear to have gone into general circula- 
tion has really found a resting place in the reserves of 
the joint stock banks, which are probably desirous of 
strengthening their position. However that may be, 
the Bank reserve is £778,000 higher and at the same 
time market balances are reduced by about two 
and a half millions, over seven millions borrowed 
from the Bank having been repaid. The payment 
of Government dividends has taken over five 
millions from public deposits, but the Exchequer would 
appear to have been able to repay the million borrowed 
last week for deficiency advances, Government securi- 
ties being reduced by that amount. The net result of 
all these changes is that Lombard Street has found 
itself far from glutted with floating credits and it does 
not seem likely that much easier conditions will be 
experienced in the near future. If so the autumn will 
find the market in rather a tight corner, but that is 
looking too far ahead for most people, and sufficient to 
the day is the ease thereof. 


IMPROVING MARKETS. 

On the Stock Exchange there has been several 
sharp spasms of liquidation, but as all important 
difficulties have once more been adjusted without 
acknowledged default, prices have shown a disposition 
to advance in some directions. It becomes more and 
more evident, however, that markets have passed 
through an extremely critical period, and it would pro- 
bably have been far better for them in the long run if 
the liquidation had been carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. Instead of that there have been the usual 
frantic efforts to conceal the real trouble and 
from one source or another sufficient support has 
been forthcoming to avoid open default. And dealers 
actually flatter themselves that this is the end of the 
difficulties. So far is that from being the case that if 
past experience is a reliable guide this artificial propping 
up of insolvent firms is the most certain way of ensuring 
a prolonged reriod of sickness and distress in the 
market. But the Banks have not the courage to face 
the consequences of a big failure, and when their day 
of reckoning can no longer be avoided the devastation 
will be terrible. In addition to more than one South 
African house in difficulties, it has transpired that the 
estate of a deceased solicitor has been very heavily 
involved—to the extent of something like half a million. 
All the circumstances are perfectly well known, and 
have been freely discussed during the past week, but 
they must not be put into print! They would hurt 
people’s feelings, and might injure some other people’s 
credit! This kind of farce is becoming rather tiresome, 
but it must go on until there is a grand flare up, which 
will bring all these dark corners into the light of day. 
And I am beginning to feel certain that the sooner this 
comes the better it will be for the future of the market. 


BoarRD OF TRADE RETURNS. 

Our foreign commerce during the past six months 
has far exceeded all previous records. The imports 
amounted to over 300 millions and the exports (in- 





cluding re-exports of foreign and colonial produce) to 
225 millions. The imports show an increase of nearly 
274 millions compared with last year and of nearly 44 
millions compared with the first half of 1904. The 
exports are 29} millions ahead of last year’s figures, 
and nearly 44 millions above those of 1904. The 
record is magnificent, especially when it is remembered 
that 1904 was a very good year for foreign commerce. 
Free Traders, of course, are not so foolish as to attach 
undue weight to temporary and possibly short-lived 
prosperity, but surely the Fates must have taken an 
impish delight in stultifying the prophecies of the Bir- 
mingham bagman who declared three years ago that 
our foreign trade was going—going or gone! 


ITALIAN RENTE CONVERSION. 

As I said last week there was every reason to 
expect that Italy’s very proper determination to take 
advantage of her improved credit by reducing the 
interest on her debt would be successful, and this has 
proved to be the case. Only an insignificant fraction 
of the bondholders have demanded repayment, and 
the scheme will go through with the utmost smooth- 
ness. Such being the case, it seems a pity that an 
impression of sharp practice was created by not allow- 
ing more time for the holders to express assent or 
dissent. The result would probably have been much 
the same, and a certain feeling of soreness would have 
been avoided. If that feeling were fairly general it 
might give the authorities far more trouble in the 
future than it has up till now, and there was no 
occasion to run such a risk. 


SPIERS AND Ponp. 

This company has fallen on such evil times that 
instead of being able to pay handsome dividends on 
Ordinary shares as it used to do, although I doubt if 
they were properly earned, it can only pay one-fourth 
of the Preference Dividend for the past year. There 
is an enormous debenture debt, and part of that, I 
am afraid, is in jeopardy. Meantime a committee of 
the largest shareholders has been appointed, and it 
will report on the position within six months, so that 
for the present the proprietors can only wait and 
hope for the best, unless they sell out, which would 
perhaps be wisest. A drastic reconstruction scheme 
seems to be inevitable, and the company has 
several white elephants which must be got rid of. It 
has still a fine business, as is evidenced by the fact 
that it executed nearly 24 million orders in the stores 
department last year, but in the long run over-capitali- 
sation and bad management will kill the finest business 
in the world. As illustrating the reduced spending 
power of the people, it was mentioned at the meeting 
the other day that the average order in the stores 
department had fallen from 4s. 1d. to 3s. 84d., and that 
on a recent evening, in one of the company’s restau- 
rants, out of eighty diners only one bottle of cham- 
pagne was ordered, whereas a few years ago the 
average would have been twenty or thirty. 


BoTTOMLEY FINANCE. 
Some extraordinary disclosures were made by the 
Official Ressiver : at | the meeting on )_Ventueeday in 





BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


24 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current A t monthly balances when not 
7 och below £100, 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business 
transac 
Apply, C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
SOUTHAMPTON Buipines, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG & C0.’S NEW FICTION. 
THE RED VAN. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 6s. 


‘‘ A clever and interesting story.”—Dunpee Courier. 
“* A very clever novel.” —ABERDEBN JOURNAL. 
“* Will add to the already considerable reputation of the author as a writer 
of fiction.”—Ir1sH INDEPENDENT. 


THE MARRIAGE OF EILEEN. 


By H. MAXWELL. 6s. 

“Mr. Maxwell bas already shown himself able to write a brisk, unflagging, 

and extremely readable novel, and the present story lacks none of the ingenious 

workmanship and abundance of consequent incident which are essential to a 
successful example of this particular class of fiction.”—OvTLOOK. 


IN HOT PURSUIT. 


By NOWELL CAY. 6s. 


* Anyone in search of a really well-written and exciting tale cannot do 
better than read ‘In Hot Pursuit.’ The tale is of thrilling interest from 
beginning to end.”—Dai_y Express. 


MISS WHITE OF MAYFAIR. 





By G. W. APPLETON. 6s. 
“Smartly told . full of attractive situations . . . surpasses the success 
Mr. A pleton achieved in ‘ Francois the Valet.’ ""—Snerrietp INDEPENDENT. 


elightful reading. Miss White is a charming heroine.” —Dunpeg Courter. 


THE DANCER IN RED. 
By FERGUS HUME. 6s. 


‘* The stories are all of the weird, fascinating order which holds one breath- 
less till the end.”—Liverpoot Courier. 


THE MAID WITH THE GOGGLES. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


“Is one of the best books Mrs. Meade has written,” — MORNING —n,. 
** The book provides much entertamment.”—Dai_y TELEGRAPH. 


THE SECRET CHURCH. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


6s. 
** A very charmmg love story.’ [Second Edition. 


THE MOTH AND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 


‘** This story deserves a generous welcome, for it is brightly written... . 
can be most saan «1 recommended.” —STANDARD. 


London : ‘DIGBY, LONG & cO., 18, Bouverie Bt., Fleet Bt., E. C. 








Pp. 776. Portrait and Momele. 8v0, cloth, 2s. 64. post hen, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


"," Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred trom making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
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For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, an 
Notices. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
R. MILLAR, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
July, 1906. 
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connection with the liquidation of the Joint Stock 
Trust and Finance Corporation. 
‘* stock operations ” which Mr. Bottomley inaugurated 
in 1904 consisted of buying Debentures in the Selected 
Gold Mines, Limited, and exchanging them for shares 
in the same company. No fewer than 640 people sub- 
scribed £20,770 to these blind pools, and of course the 
great majority of them have lost every farthing of their 
money, the Selected Gold Mines being another of 
Mr. Bottomley’s practically worthless ventures. But 
the worst feature of the case is that the transactions, 
ludicrous as they appear, were never carried out. 
Only a fraction of the proper amount of Debentures 
were secured, and they were never converted into 
shares. It is to be hoped that the matter will not be 
allowed to rest here, and that the actual disposal of 
the money subscribed will be thoroughly investigated. 


Company Law REForm. 

**It is not directors who need protection, but the 
public.” Thus Sir Edgar Speyer in a note which is by 
far the most important contribution to the report just 
issued of the Departmental Committee on Company 
Law Reform. The preceding paragraph affords a 
good illustration of the truth of this statement. There 
will be plenty of opportunity to deal with the com- 


| 


| Government. Gaspé Harbour is the starting point, and 
It appears that the | 


| 


one section, 260 miles.long, will link up with the Inter- 


| Colonial Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific, giving 


mittee’s report long before it has any chance of being | 


transferred to the Statute Book, and for the present 
I need only say that, except in the matter of minor 
details for the most part, the committee seems to 


have failed completely to appreciate the urgent demand | 


for radical reform in several directions. Sir Edgar 
Speyer alone bas approached the heart of the subject, 
and I hope to deal more fully with his really excel- 
lent note on some future occasion. 


New INVESTMENTS. 

Atlantic, Quebec, and Western Railway Company.— 
Subscriptions invited for £750,000 5 per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture bonds, part of an authorised 
issue of £1,866,000. Price g5 per cent. The company 
has been formed to construct certain railways, 362 
miles in length, under powers granted by the Dominion 


access tothe Canadian Pacific system. The other sec- 
tion will follow the coast in a southerly direction and 
connect with the Atlantic and Lake Superior Railway. 
On paper the scheme looks rather attractive, as Gaspé 
is a large deep-water harbour and the nearest point on 
the coast to the United Kingdom, so that a substantial 
saving in time would be effected by this route to 
Quebec, Montreal, and the Far West. Unfortunately 
Gaspé is not an open port all the year round, a point 


| which the prospectus carefully omits to mention, and 


this must interfere greatly with its employment for 
through traffic. As regards local traffic, the prospects 
are even less hopeful. The country is bleak, barren, 
and sparsely populated, and the Inter-Colonial (Govern- 


| ment owned) Railway has been a dismal failure. Under 
| the circumstances this issue looks extremely speculative 


and in other respects the prospectus is less frank than 
it ought to be. I shall be surprised to learn that the 
public have subscribed for many of the bonds. De 
Mello Brazilian Rubber Company.—Capital £495,000 
in 225,000 Preference and 270,000 Ordinary shares. 
The Preference are entitled to cumulative dividends of 
7 per cent. and to rank gro rata with the Ordinary after 
the latter have received 7 per cent. The company 
acquires an estate of about 700,000 acres which was 
sold to the intermediary vendors for £240,000. They 
add on a trifle of £77,500, or over 30 per cent., for no 
conceivable reason that I can discover, and they also 
take 10 per cent. in cash for underwriting the Prefer- 
ence issue. It is true the bulk of the purchase price is 
payable in Ordinary shares, but the venture appears to 


| be so heavily over-capitalised that its prospects must 


be regarded as doubtful in the extreme. Crystal Palace 


| Company.—Issue of £50,000 in 7 per cent. Cumulative 


Preference shares of £1 each. 


It would be pleasant 


| to think that the dividend on this issue would be regu- 


larly earned, but there seems little prospect of such 
good fortune and the issue should be left to the people 
already interested. LoMBARD. 
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